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NEWS 


OF THE WEEK. 


a - 

ENERAL MOINIER entered Fez on Sunday last at the 
head of the French relieving force. There was very little 
opposition to his advance, but, as usual in Morocco, the badness 
of the roads, or, rather, tracks—for Morocco is absolutely road- 
less—made the march, as the 7'mes correspondent points out, a 
very considerable military achievement. When it is remembered 
that General Moinier took with him seven days’ food for 8,000 
men and a very large amount of ammunition for the Sultan’s 
forces, one may judge of the amount of transport which he 


was obliged to take with him. 


entirely upon camels and pack mules. 


We presume he had to rely 
The internal situation 


in Fez appears to be much improved, and though the Euro- 
peans in the city were no doubt at one time in a good deal 
of danger, they were not in fact interfered with. 


The Sultan, we are told by the Times correspondent, watched 
anxiously from his roof for the signs of the relieving force, 
and the French advance guard were met by numbers of 
galloping messengers who were despatched in true Oriental 


fashion to relieve the mind of the monarch. 


They dashed 


back to carry food and news to their expectant sovereign. The 
investing and insurgent tribes broke up the instant that the 
French troops appeared, and we can well imagine that, as the 
correspondent said, it was a wonderful sight to see the in- 
habitants of the great Mohammedan city trooping down to 
witness the arrival of the foreign army, as they marched 
under the huge walls that surround Fez, with Lands playing 
and bayonets fixed. Fez has seen no foreign invader for 
generations. The last invaders were Turks and Mohammedans. 
As far as Christians and Europeans are concerned, Fez was 
up till Sunday an inviolate city. 


It is difficult to speak with confidence about the future. No 
doubt what the French Government would like to do would be 
to organize an efficient native military force for the Sultan, 
which could be relied on to keep order, and then to retire as 
quickly as possible. It would, of course, be to the true 
interests of the Sultan to help loyally in this work, but 
whether he will have the courage and strength of mind to do 
50 and to beat down the fanatical objections of his subjects 
remains to be seen. There is in the Moors so much of what 
Dr. Johnson described as “a muddy mixture of pride and 
ignorance” that we do not feel very hopeful. None of the 
neighbours of France need envy her her task. Fortunately, 


ea 





however, she has a large number of able officers and civilians 
well accustomed to deal with the natives of North Africa. 


The news from Mexico is not very ample. Friday's Times, 
however, contains a telegram from Mexico City stating that 
President Diaz actually resigned at a quarter to five on 
Thursday afternoon, and Sefior Delabarra automatically 
became Provisional President. The streets were thronged, 
but there seems to have been no violence such as on the 
previous day disgraced the city. The complete restoration of 
order will, we fear, be a long and difficult business. The 
Spanish-American, when he has once tasted the sweets of 
insurrectionary disorder, finds it difficult to settle down to 
ordinary peace and quiet. We wish the Mexicans well, but 
we most sincerely trust that, in the rearrangements, care will 
be taken to lay the hideous spectre of slavery which still 
haunts many provinces of the Republic. 

What may prove to be the most important foreign news of 
the week is the report of the Emperor Francis Joseph’s health 
given in the clerical Reichspost of Vienna on Wednesday. 
According to this organ, which is in close touch with the 
Court and the entourage of the Archduke Franz Ferdinand, 
the Emperor's stay at Gédéllé has not produced the desired 
improvement in the bronchial catarrh from which he is suffer- 
ing. “The contrary is the case. The present condition of 
the Emperor is not serious, but his age and the slight attack 
of inflammation of the lungs which he had last year render 
strict precautions necessary.” A correspondent of the Times 
in Vienna states that official and semi-official telegrams from 
Gédéll6 give a more reassuring account of the Emperor's 
health, while hinting that he trusts too much to his excellent 
constitution, and that it is difficult to persuade him to take 
any precautions. 





We greatly regret to record a deplorable accident at the 
start of the Paris-Madrid flying race at Issy-les-Moulineaux 
early on Sunday morning, by which M. Berteaux, the French 
Minister for War, lost his life, and M. Monis, the French 
Prime Minister, was severely injured. An enormous crowd 
had assembled, and by sheer weight ‘had burst some barriers 
and spread over the ground. One of the airmen, M. Train, 
had ascended in his aeroplane and was steering a very 
erratic course near the ground, as his engine was working 
badly. He was attempting ‘a descent under great difficulties 
when he dashed into a group of Ministers and officials. It is 
said that M. Berteaux, who, in common with every- 
one else, had noticed the extreme perils of flying 
on such a crowded ground, had just remarked, “Let 
us set a good example and return to our stands.” The 
aeroplane struck M. Berteaux with its full force, and he 
died afew minutes later. M. Monis would probably have been 
killed also had not his son thrown him to the ground so that 
he was lying down as the aeroplane reached him. M. Lépine, 
the Pretect of Police, had a narrow escape. 


We are glad to notice that Mr. Churchill is about to intro- 
duce a Bill to prevent flying in London at the time of the 
Coronation, and that the Aero Club of the United Kingdom 
is also trying to prevent accidents like that which has happened 
in France. Of course, the Acro Club has no absolute jurisdic. 
tion over exhibition flights, at which very often the greatest 
dangers to the spectators exist; but as it can withhold its 
certificate from all airmen who disregard its rulings and re- 
commendations it can control the science of flying among all 
the more reputable airmen. To prevent flying over London 
at the time of the Coronation is particularly necessary. An 
aeroplane falling on a crowded stand might quite easily kill 
a hundred people. 
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The debate upon the Second Reading of Lord Lansdowne’s 
Reconstitution Bill was concluded in the House of Lords on 
Monday. During the earlier part of the sitting the Bill was 
criticized by several Opposition Peers, amongst whom was the 
Duke of Marlborough, who pronounced the scheme out of 
sympathy with modern democratic thought. Lord Haldane, 
who summed up the Government’s attitude, described the 
tone of the debate as having been throughout “one of sombre 
acquiescence, punctuated every now and again by cries of 
pain.” Although the particular proposal might not appeal to 
everyone, there was general agreement that the time had 
come for a great step forward to be made. Lord Haldane 
went on to announce that the Government could not accept 
the measure as a substitute for the Parliament Bill, which 
they regarded as an indispensable preliminary to a proper 
settlement of the constitution of the House of Lords. They 
did not intend, however, to divide against the Bill. Lord 
Haldane ended by asking, “ Who knows but that both sides 
may not yet co-operate in carrying out a work of this great 
magnitude?” After Lord Lansdowne had replied, the Second 
Reading was agreed to without a division. 


In the House of Lords on Tuesday the debate upon the 
Second Reading of the Parliament Bill was begun. Lord 
Morley began by maintaining that the House had admitted 
the night before in the most formal and definite manner that 
their moral authority in discussing the Bill was not what it 
was before the Second Reading of the Reconstitution Bill. 
After giving a history of the Constitutional crisis, and sum- 
marizing the arguments in favour of the Parliament Bill, Lord 
Morley referred to the Duke of Wellington’s action over the 
Reform Bill, and expressed a hope that the House would 
avoid a course that might land the country in the greatest 
confusion. Lord Midleton, in reply, ridiculed the comparison 
between popular feeling to-day and in 1832. He went on to 
state that it was not the intention of the Opposition to object 
to the Second Reading of the Bill, though they would have 
grave amendments to propose. Such questions as the power 
and position of the Crown, the establishment of National 
Councils in Ireland, Wales, and Scotland, and other Constitu- 
tional issues could not possibly be left in the hands of a 
chance majority in the House of Commons. We have dealt 
with Lord Midleton’s speech elsewhere, but must note here its 
sound and reasonable tone. 


The debate was continued on Wednesday by Lord Cromer, 
who made a weighty protest against withdrawing the Lords’ 
control over finance at a time when there was such an enormous 
increase in expenditure taking place—a protest which has 
our fullest sympathy. The Archbishop of Canterbury 
followed with an impressive plea for moderation and com- 
promise. He pointed out that the differences between the 
two Parties were less wide than might be imagined. The 
Opposition had entirely abandoned the claim to rejection of 
purely money Bills, and were prepared to go a long way to 
meet the Government with regard to other Bills. Hitherto 
all concession in this controversy had come from one side. 
The opportunity had now arrived for the Government to 
show their sense of fair play. The Lord Chancellor replied 
that it was quite out of the question at the present stage of 
the controversy to expect the Government to withdraw the Bill. 
But let there be a Second Chamber that was fair to all parties, 
and it might well be that then fresh relations between the 
Houses might by common consent be established. 


Thursday’s debate was opened by Lord Selborne in a 
memorable speech. He pointed out that if the Parliament 
Biil became law in its present state the House of Commons 
would not resemble any other First Chamber in the world, nor 
would there be found any Second Chamber resembling the 
House of Lords. After speaking with well-justified indignation 
of the torrents of abuse and insult that have been poured out 
tpon the House of Lords, he declared that the House, how- 
ever reconstituted, must have such powers as were to be found 
in every civilized country in the world, and such as were given 
to the Second Chamber in the Transvaal only four years ago. 
The Unionist leaders had advised the Lords to read the Bill a 
second time because they realized “the dreadful gravity of 
the Constitutional crisis,” and because they were not going to 
slum the door in the face of a national, instead of a party, 
settlement 





Lord Newton, who always speaks with s 

as humour, pointed out that ‘the Ushais Poene well 
beaten, not upon their merits, but beeause they had bee beea 
maneuvred. The Lords had been goaded and jocke a 
throwing out the Budget, and they had embarked ons - 
in circumstances as unfavourable as could well weer ght 
and emerged from an unexpected General Election = 
successfully than the most sanguine could have hoped. los 
Newton went on to say that in his opinion the mod s 
Liberal was without exception the biggest politica} fend an 
existed in the country, and had as much influence on the dines. 
tion of Liberal policy as the figure-head of a steamer had 
the screw. He ended by pointing out the apathy and indiffer 
ence of the electorate, but that apathy and indifference would 
ultimately pass awey and the voter would awake, 


On Friday week the House of Commons discussed the second 
reading of Mr. Hayes Fisher’s Bill for amending the Qjg. 
Pensions Act, and Mr. Hobhouse took the opportunity of — 
marizing the chief points in the Bill that the Government are 
about to introduce with the same object. The 
period of residence in England before the pension is granted 
is to be reduced from twenty years to twelve, with additiona) 
concessions in some cases. A pension is to be given toa 
husband even if his wife has been in receipt of poor relief, 
When the punishment of imprisonment was inflicted without 
the option of a fine, the period of disqualification would yo 
longer be necessarily ten years, but might be reduced at the 
Court’s discretion. Finally, accumulated property would be 
dealt with on annuity terms upon a 10 per cent. basis. The 
accumulation of £300 would thus not deprive a person of a 
pension, though it might reduce it; while the accumulation of 
£200 would still allow him the full amount. These concessions, 
even if reasonable per se, must inevitably still further increasg 
the total cost of the pensions, which already amount annually 
to thirteen and a half millions. 


The Second Reading debate on the Insurance Bill began in 
the House of Commons on Wednesday. Mr. Buxton, in 
his opening speech, dealt principally with the part of the 
Bill concerned with unemployment. He maintained that the 
experiment, though bold, was not hazardous. On the one 
hand, the Bill would not disorganize the trade unions, for 
their organization and autonomy would not be affected; 
and, on the other hand, it would be impossible for the 
masters’ contributions to be used during strikes and lock- 
outs. Mr. H. W. Forster, on behalf of the Opposition, 
expressed a hope that the Bill would be read a second time 
without dissension. It was not a popular measure, perhaps, 
because it was not completely understood; but the Govern 
ment’s opponents did not intend to make capital out of 
this fact, for they believed the measure would confer lasting 
benefits on the community. The principal criticisms of the 
Bill were made from the point of view of the medical 
profession, whom Sir Rufus Isaacs declared that the Chan 
cellor of the Exchequer was prepared to meet in a firm, 
just, and equitable spirit. The debate was resumed on 
Thursday, when the speeches continued to be on the whole 
favourable to the Bill, the principal speakers being Mr 
Churchill and Mr. Bonar Law. 


The text of the Government's Bill dealing with the situa 
tion caused by the Osborne judgment was published o 
Thursday. The Bill enables trade unions to devote a portion 
of their funds to political purposes, provided that on a ballot 
a majority of those voting are in favour of this course, 
Payments for political objects are to be made out of a separate 
fund, and any member may refuse to subscribe to the political 
fund without being “ excluded from any benefits of the union, 
or placed under any disability or at any disadvantage as com 
pared with other members of the union (except in relation to 
the control or management of the political fund).” 


An astonishing article appears in the current number of the 
British Weekly under the heading of “The Danger vt the 
Government.” In it a violent attack is made on Lord 
Loreburn, who is charged with continuing to appoint “Tory 
magistrates over the heads of competent Liberals in the most 
reckless and defiant manner,” and with packing the advisory 
committees with Tories. This, in the opinion of the writer 
is the real danger of an otherwise fortunate and popular 
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—— ent, “For ‘the foundation of the Government is { 
Gorervestroyed by Lord Loreburn, who is incomparably the 
— and most dangerous enemy the Government possesses. 
ed Prime Minister is unable to bring this man to book and 
a. that justice is done, then all will be lost for the time. 
i; fairly obvious that no amendment on the part of 
: r Loreburn is to be expected. Then the Government 
= deal with him firmly and cast the Jonah overboard.” 


If Lord Loreburn were suspect on the score of his 
Liberalism, there might be some excuse for such assertions. 
But there has never been any ground for such suspicion. 
On all the issues to which the Liberal Party stand committed, 
pis orthodoxy is unimpeachable. But he has been guilty of the 
unpardonable offence of refusing to prostitute his high office 
at the bidding of the Tadpoles and Tapers of the Party, and 
for this he is abused as if he were acriminal. Lord Lore- 
burn’s attitude is not a danger to the Government; but the 
possibility of the Government’s yielding to this clamour is a 
danger to the country. . 

Asummary of the figures obtained at the last census was 
jssned in Friday's newspapers. The population of England 
and Wales is now placed at 36,075,269, as against 32,527,843 
ten years ago. This means an increase of 3,547,426, or close 
upon 11 per cent. Of this increase Wales is credited with 
960,786. In the County of London, that is, Inner London, the 
population shows a decrease of some 13,306, owing to the 
tendency to live in the suburbs rather than at the centre. In 
Greater London, however, the population has increased by 
634,867, or an increase of 10°20 per cent. Greater London 
now reaches the tremendous figure of over seven millions and 
a quarter inhabitants. 


In Cumberland, Westmorland, and West Suffolk there have 
been small decreases in the population, and the same fact is 
noticed in five of the Welsh rural counties, but the only 
boroughs which show a decrease—and this is slight—are 
Hastings, Halifax, Burton, and Canterbury. The natural in- 
crease of population in the last decade, i.e., the increase of 
births over deaths, should have augmented the population by 
4,044,922. It would appear, therefore, that a loss of, roughly, 
half a million has to be accounted for by an excess of emigra- 
tion over immigration. The surprise of the census is Coventry, 
where the increase in ten years has been 52°01 per cent. 
Coventry ten years ago was twenty-two persons short of 
70,000, and now has a population of 106,377, an increase due 
to the development of the motor and bicycle industries. .... 


The petition against the return of Captain Morrison, the 
Unionist Member for East Nottingham, was dismissed yester- 
day week after a trial lastingeleven days. It was not denied that 
Captain Morrison had disbursed considerable sums in gifts to 
a large number of cases of distress in his constituency through 
his agent. These gifts were discontinued when the General 
Election was pending, and “ hold-over” letters were issued. 
The vital question, according to Mr. Justice Bucknill, who 
delivered judgment, was whether these gifts were real charity 
or came within the definition of bribery, and he decided that 
the governing motive of Captain Morrison was charity. 

“Captain Morrison’s popularity seemed to be enormous, but 
the law said that the Judges had to do with intention and not 
with effect, except in so far as they ought to infer intention from 
the contemplated effect. If candidates ought not to be allowed to 
gain popularity by gifts in their constituency, it was for the Legis- 

ture to say so, and not for the Judges.” 


On other aspects of the case, notably the amazing proces- 
sion of self-convicted liars who swore in the box that the 
detailed evidence they had given those who got up the case 
for the petitioners was false, we need not dwell. In the words 
of the Judge, the discrepancy could only be explained by a 
conspiracy to make false statements for money or a con- 
spiracy to get people to perjure themselves by denying their 
statements. It is enough to say that if the law allows candi- 
dates to gain popularity by gifts to distressed individualsin their 
constituencies on the scale on which they were distributed in 
East Nottingham, the sooner the law is altered the better. 
According to this interpretation of charity, a rich candidate 
1s armed with a weapon which immensely depresses the chances 
of his poorer rival. 


The Parliamentary papers of Friday week contain an 





interesting analysis of the income-tax payers. In 1909-10, 


it appears that 10,300 persons were liable to super- 
tax, and as their whole income amounted to £130,000,700, 
the average works out at £12,621 each. The latest 
income-tax return shows that the total income of 
585,000 employees was £136,000,000, or an average of £233 
a head. There are also 202 employees with salaries 
over £5,000, and twenty business men with incomes over 
£50,000. The feature of recent times, as Lord Goschen 
remarked some fifteen years ago at the Statistical Society, has 
been the growth of moderate incomes—the distribution of 
wealth rather than its concentration. The flock of golden 
geese is, after all, not a very large one. The birds can be 
easily killed, and there is not much eating on them. 


The Paris correspondent of the Times gives an interesting 
account of a new treatment of tuberculosis, discovered by Dr. 
de Szendeffy, of Budapest. The treatment consists of injec- 
tion of a preparation of radio-active menthol-iodine, and after 
experiments lasting over three years, and conducted by a 
number of independent specialists in France as well as in 
Budapest, a report has been drawn up on seventy-five cases 
by Dr. Bernheim and Dr. Dieupart which was read before 
the Société Internationale de la Tuberculose and the 
Société de la Thérapeutique in Paris on Wednesday. 
Remarkable results have been achieved in a number of 
severe cases, and the authors of the report do not 
hesitate to proclaim their belief that Dr. de Szendeffy 
“has made a most important discovery for the cure of 
tuberculosis,” and that “his remedy is really the complete 
remedy of which he speaks in his researches.” 


The Imperial Conference opened at the Foreign Office on 
Tuesday. Mr. Asquith, who presided, said that two things in 
the British Empire were unique in the history of great political 
aggregations—the reign of law, so that the King’s writ ran 
anywhere throughout the Empire, and the combination of 
local autonomy with loyalty toa common Head. As central- 
ization was seen to be increasingly absurd disintegration was 
felt to be increasingly impossible. After touching on the 
various forms of closer Imperial union which have been 
proposed, he said that it would be a mistake to forfeit the 
elasticity of our system, and we must never lose sight of the 
vital principle of Ministerial responsibility to Parliament 
Next he described the progress made in Imperial Defence, 
and praised the spirit of Canada and Australia in founding. 
Dominion Fleets. The Committee of Imperial Defence would 
discuss these matters at meetings at which the Prime Ministers 
of the Dominions and their military and naval Ministers 
would be present. Sir Wilfrid Laurier moved an address to 
the King assuring him of the devotion of all parts of the 
Empire, and this was unanimously adopted. 


Sir Joseph Ward, the Prime Minister of New Zealand, then 
proposed that the Conference should be open to the Press, 
except when the subjects were confidential. He said that 
during the last Conference there was some annoyance in New 
Zealand, as people were in the dark as to what was happen- 
ing. Sir Wilfrid Laurier said that if the people of New 
Zealand were uninformed they at least knew as much as 
Londoners and Canadians. Public discussion was undesir- 
able ; unanimous decisions were hardly ever reached in 
such circumstances. Mr. Asquith thought that a fairly 
long précis issued to the Press every day would be all 
that was necessary. General Botha made the pertinent 
comment that if the discussions on the South African Union 
had been public, Union would probably not have heen 
achieved. Ultimately Sir Joseph Ward withdrew his motion. 








At the Second sitting of the Conference, on Thursday, Sir 
Joseph Ward gave a detailed explanation of his scheme for 
an Imperial Parliament. There would be an Imperial House of 
Representatives, one representative for each 200,000 of the 
population, and an Imperiai Council elected on the plan of 
two representatives for each Dominion and for the United 
Kingdom. This Imperial Parliament was to be given a right 
of taxation for purposes of defence, and Sir Joseph Ward 
suggested a tax of 10s. per head of the population. The 
proposal, after being rejected by each of the other Prime 
Ministers, was eventually withdrawn by Sir Joseph Ward. 








Bank Rate, 3 per cent., changed from 3} per cent. Mar. 9th. 
Consols (2}) were on Friday 81}—TI'riday week 81}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE POSSIBILITIES OF COMPROMISE. 


E have ourselves never felt able to cherish any very 
strong hopes of the possibilities of compromise. In 
our opinion the determination of the Government not 
to risk loss of office owing to a quarrel with either of 
the two parties which constitute their composite majority 
renders any real concession impossible. As the Party 
hacks put it, compromise means for the Ministry 
political suicide. Therefore it has always seemed to us 
certain that the Prime Minister, with the full consent of 
his colleagues, we are sure, will insist upon his pound 
of flesh, his whole pound of flesh, and nothing but his 
pound of flesh. He is Shylock malgré lui. But though we 
feel bound to be pessimistic in this — we need hardly 
say that we welcome whole-heartedly all efforts for securing 
a compromise such as were made by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury in his speech on Wednesday last. If the 
Government and the majority of the House of Commons 
and the Liberal Party were in a mood to listen to reason, 
or if the nation, as a whole, were not in a state of mind so 
strangely apathetic—drugged, it would seem, partly by the 
tremendous wave of prosperity which is now making 
men think far more of commerce than of the Constitution 
and partly by the festivities of a ceremonial year—one 
would feel certain that such arguments as the Archbishop 
used must have their effect. Unfortunately, however, 
we see no sign that they are having any effect what- 
ever. It is idle to conceal the fact that, however 
much the Liberal Party is divided on other points, it 
is absolutely united in regard to the pound of flesh. 
Not a single Liberal, official or unofficial, exhibits any 
indication of wavering there. Even the Lord Chancellor, 
though he spoke, as he always docs, in a moderate 
and conciliatory spirit, would not concede an iota in 
the essentials. We gather from him that the fishes 
will ultimately be allowed some little choice as to the 
ingredients of the sauce in which they are to be cooked ; 
but when they point tothe fact that they do not wish to be 
cooked at all, they are sternly reminded, even by so humane 
a politician as Lord Loreburn, that they wander from the 
point. As far as cooking is concerned, their doom is irre- 
vocable, and it is most unbecoming of them to express 
any dislike of the process. 

But even if no concession worth having can be obtained, 
it is obviously the business of reasonable men to suggest 
concessions and to let the responsibility of rejecting them 
rest upon the Government. Some day the nation will be 
in a different and a wiser mood than it is to-day, and then 
it will remember with regret that these concessions were 
refused. No doubt, in a sense, it will then be too late, but 
nevertheless such regret need not be altogether infructuous. 
It will help to stimulate the reaction which must come, and 
also to give driving force to the best remedy to the Parlia- 
ment Bill which will still remain open—the remedy of the 
Referendum. An interesting, if not very important, form 
of concession, and one which, it seems to us, the Govern- 
ment could quite well make, even without violating the prin- 
ciples of Shylock,is suggested in Wednesday’s Morning Post. 
Lord Midleton, in his very able speech, outlined the course 
which the majority of the House of Lords will take when 
the Parliament Bill gets into Committee after the Corona- 
tion. The essential combat, Lord Midleton indicated, will 
take place on the Constitutional guarantees which the 
Peers will endeavour to insist on in Committee. They will 
propose to exempt fromthe operation of the Parliament 
Bill any Bills which apply to the Crown and the succession 
thereto, and to the creation of separate legislatures for 
different parts of the United Kingdom, and will endeavour 
in the case of Money Bills to set up a special body to decide 
what are and what are not Money Bills instead of leaving 
it to the Speaker, as now proposed. The writer in the 
Morning Post continues as follows :— 

“Itis on the Constitutional questions, however, that the principal 
controversy will arise. If the Government is determined to have 
the Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing but the Bill, then un- 
doubtedly there is a strong feeling among the Unionist Party 
outside Parliament that the Peers should stick to their amend- 
ment and take the consequences, even if they mean another 
General Election. If, on the other hand, Ministers give way 


on the question of the Crown and the succession to the Throne 
the Lords would probably bow to force majeure; with declara- 


tions in both Houses by the Leaders o: iti 

Veto Bill is regarded a them as a seeely seen that the 
to be repealed as soon as the Unionist Party comes into 
with, in its place, a scheme for once mo placing the ; 
ment of the country on a bi-cameral basis. It may od reg 
be taken for granted that when the Veto Bill tthe bony. 
Committee stage no time will be wasted on mere amendm the 
of form. There will be concentration on the points just mg 
tioned, and the discussions will not last beyond two or thres 
nights.” 

We need hardly say that this is a solution to which 
we should agree, even though it does not in any 
meet the general Unionist objections to Single-Chambe 
Government. We do not imagine that any Liberal Goren, 
ment will ever want to alter by statute the prerogatives of 
the Crown or to interfere with the Act of Settlement o, 
any other statutes governing the succession. The tende 

of the Liberals and Radicals is rather to exalt the powers 
of the prerogative, since in these days they are whol} 
exercised by the Ministry. Again, no one wishes to an 
the succession or to make anyone else than “the heirs of 
the body of the Electress Sopltia,” who are Protestants 
capable of sitting onthe Throne. So long as the Liberals 
have Single-Chamber Government in the matter of finance 
and of all ordinary legislation they must surely bg 
satisfied. Even they will not insist that the Monarchy 
ought to be capable of being abolished or the succession 
changed by the closured and guillotined Act of a Single 
Chamber. If, however, this concession is made in a matter 
which concerns a field where legislation is not likely to 
take place, we trust that the Unionists will make their 
amendment to the Bill in a thoroughly democratic form, 
We suggest that they should ask, not that the Con. 
stitutional status quo shall remain in the two cases named, 
but instead that no Bill concerned with these matters shall 
become operative until a poll of the people has been taken 
thereon, and a majority obtained for the Bill. Such an 
amendment would be clearly and sincerely democratic, and 
not open to the appeal to prejudice—namely, that the 
Lords were claiming for themselves special rights in regard 
to the Crown. It would make the people, not the Peers, 
the guardians of the Throne. It would also have the very 
great advantage of introducing the Referendum into the 
Constitution, though only in that very restricted and 
special form to which the Prime Minister has already told 
us he sees no absolute and essential objection. 

Here, we may remark, is an example and proof of what 
we urged a month ago in these columns in regard to 
Lord Balfour of Burleigh’s Referendum Bill. We sug- 
gested that instead of Lord Balfour of Burleigh’s Bil 
being postponed indefinitely the House of Lords should 
take up the non-contentious and administrative part of the 
Bill and create, so far as they could create, the machinery 
by which a poll of the people is to be taken. In other 
words, what we wanted them to do was to leave aside 
for the moment the question of when a Referendum 
should be put into operation, and to put into shape a well- 
considered measure which should, in effect, say: “If the 
Legislature ever determines upon holding a poll of the 
people, this is how it can and should be held.” By doing 
this the Peers could have got ready to hand all the 
machinery for taking a Referendum. Unfortunately, a8 
we think, our advice was not listened to or acted upon. 
But even now, though late, it is not too late. Once more 
we suggest, then, that the Peers should read Lord Balfour 
of Burleigh’s Bill a second time and go into Comunittee. 
They then might strike out of the Bill, for the present, all 
but the administrative portions and refer those portions to 
a Select Committee, which could thresh out the details for 
putting a poll of the people into operation. There 1s 20 
very great difficulty in the matter, and a committee of the 
Lords, in which peers who had been members of the 
House of Commons would be strongly represented, could 
in a very short time produce a working measure, 
introduced by a first clause, declaring that “ if 
Parliament should at any future time refer a measure to 
a poll of the people, such poll should be taken im the 
manner following.” An administrative Act of this kin 
could with the greatest ease be attached as an amendment 
exempting Bills affecting the prerogative of the Crown oF 
the succession to the Throne from the provisions of the 
Parliament Biil. . 

While we are dealing with the subject of compromise 
and concession we have one more suggestion to make. As 





our readers know, we support Lord Lansdowne’s Bill for 
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“ston of the House cf Lords. Unfortunately, 
be aa that. on the one hand the Government 
bower inclined to take it up, and on the other that it 

- wont with the opposition of a very large number of 
will m In this case it would seem that the Bill must be 
: t altogether. ‘That would be a great pity. Might it not 
“ sible to take from it and pass that portion which is, 
be act, agreed to by almost all reformers—namely, the 

lification proposals? What we suggest is that it should 
S enacted that the Writ of Summons in future should not 
be sssaed to any peer who does not possess one of the quali- 
fications set forth in the schedule to Lord Lansdowne’s 
Bill. The effect of this would be that in future no one 
woald sit inthe House of Lords unless he was in the 
double position of being a peer by hereditary right 
and of having also proved his capacity to legislate by 
having performed some of the public services set forth in 
the schedule. The qualifications, be it remembered, are not 
of a very drastic kind, and would not, except in a very 
few cases, keep out peers likely to do useful work. 
It may be noted also that this proposal would not limit 
the prerogative of the Crown in regard to the peers. 
Newly created peers would be allowed to sit cn the ground 
that the creation of a new patent must be considered as a 
qualification. We must assume that the Prime Minister 
never recommends a man for a peerage unless he has the 
required qualifications. A new peer does not, at any rate, 
sit merely because he is the son of his father, but because 
persons presumed to be competent to judge of his qualifica- 
tions have recommended him to the Crown as a member 
of the Upper House of the Legislature. It is true that 
the danger of the House of Lords being swamped would 
still remain, but that danger is with us now, and therefore 
the position here would not be worse than it is at present. 

The net result of our proposal if carried out would be 
that the House of Lords would be purged of those peers 
who have no claim to legislate except that they are the sons of 
their fathers. The hereditary principle would be preserved, 
but with the corrective of public service. In addition, while 
the House of Lords would be reduced in numbers, the 
proportion of Liberal peers would be distinctly higher 
than now. Almost all the Liberal peers in the present 
House are either peers who have been created by the 
Liberals or else peers who have held office of some kind. 
And here we may remark that in one or two ways the 

ualifications might be usefully increased. As Lord 

aldane pointed out, peers who are or were presidents or 
chairmen of Territorial associations might be regarded as 
qualified. 

We fully admit that most reformers will regard our 
proposal as insufficient. It may be pointed out, however, 
that it would not in the least prevent further reforms in 
the future. Our scheme can perfectly well be regarded as 
an interim reform, subject to improvement an1 development 
at a later date. 





SIR EDWARD GREY’S ENDORSEMENT OF THE 
MONROE POLICY. 


A’ the Pilgrims’ dinner on Tuesday Sir Edward Grey 
made a memorable statement when he definitely 
accepted the Monroe doctrine, or, as he rightly preferred to 
call it, the Monroe policy. It may be said that Sir Edward 
Grey's statement is nothing new; that he only declared 
what everyone knows to be the universal feeling of English- 
men about the Monroe policy. That is quite true, and yet 
no British statesman, we believe, has ever committed him- 
self in such plain terms and without any caveats or limita- 
tions to an acceptance of the policy. That he should have done 
80 1s a proof of the unreserved confidence between Great 
Britain and the United States. For the Monroe policy, be 
it remembered, though not a blank cheque is a cheque 
of vague amount which can be increased to a very 
figure. The policy has been gradually extended, 

and while foreign countries have raised ho formal and 
categorical objection to these extensions the respect and 
authority which the policy commands in the United States 
ve grown continuously. The policy is now the essential 
and cardinal fact in the American treatment of foreign 
airs. Every American feels that if he were not pre- 
pared to defend the Monroe policy to the uttermost he 
would be maintaining a foreign policy only on sufferance. 
uly the other day we saw quite unexpectedly an illustra- 
fion of the profound effects of the Monroe policy. It 








seemed that Mexico was becoming more and more the 
prey of a chaotic civil war, and the questiun trembled in 
the balance whether the United States would have to 
intervene and send a large part of her army across the 
frontier. It was not an inviting prospect to invade 
the difficult mountainous country of Mexico and 
to face the possibility that American troops would 
be regarded as a common enemy by all Mexicans, 
both Federalists and insurgents. But the states- 
men of Washington, although extremely anxious, did not 
shrink from committing their fortunes to the adjudication 
of circumstances. Fortunately, a provisional settlement 
has been reached in Mexico, but if matters had drifted so 
far that some external authority had been required to pro- 
tect the nationals of foreign countries there is not a doubt 
that American troops would have crossed the frontier. To 
allow a bad situation to get so far out of hand as to justify 
complaints from Europe and the threats of intervention 
would have been to forfeit the whole American claim to 
protectorship of the integrity of the American Continent. 


We have never disguised the truth that the United 
States, in accepting this enormous responsibility, is main- 
taining a policy of extraordinary boldness and complexity. 
One is tempted sometimes to think that she does not 
appreciate the magnitude of the undertaking, or that, half 
appreciating it, she continually and deliberately puts all 
thoughts of it away in the manner of an incorrigible 
optimist. To keep order in Mexico alone, for example, 
would tax all her military resources. We hold, therefore, 
that the United States should develop a naval and military 
strength equal to her undertakings or would be wise to 
abandon or modify the Monroe policy. “The valour of 
ignorance,” as General Homer Lea has called the American 
attitude in his well-known book, is apt to end in humilia- 
tion. Now, although we recognize that the development 
of considerable military strength and the abandonment of 
the Monroe policy are, in the present circumstances, and 
may always continue to be, the only practical alternatives, 
we have always frankly hoped that the United States 
would not abandon the Monroe policy. We believe that 
it is for the peace of the world that she should insist on it. 
As things are, she can do this, as we have said, only by 
the strength of her arm. But if the present movement 
towards arbitration succeeded there might be a wide 
change in the play of political forces, and such an outcome 
as the maintenance of the Monroe policy by consent 
might be possible. We sincerely hope that such a possi- 
bility may be kept in view. Sir Edward Grey’s detinite 
recognition of the policy is a long step in that direction. 
In speaking of the proposed Arbitration Treaties 
between the United States and Great Britain and the 
United States and France, he said: “‘ They [the Americans] 
have a policy associated with the name of Monroe, 
the cardinal point of which is that no European or 
non-American nation should acquire fresh territory on the 
Continent of America. If it be, as I think it must be, a 
postulate of any successful Arbitration Treaty of an 
extended kind that there should be no conflict, or possibility 
of conflict, between the national policies of the nations 
which are parties to it, this condition is assumed as 
between us.” Sir Edward Grey evidently thinks that a 
recognition of the Monroe doctrine would be involved in 
an Arbitration Treaty between France and the United States 
as well as between the United States and ourselves. 


Such a recognition could not, perhaps, be included in 
the Arbitration Treaty itself, but it could form the 
substance of a complementary understanding. The Monroe 
olicy is not international law, and consequently could not 
be assumed to be such by the lawyers of the Hague 
Tribunal; but if goodwill and the absence of all 
desires and motives for quarrel are—as they obviously 
and necessarily are—the basis of an Arbitration 
Treaty, the recognition of the Monroe policy would be 
perfectly easy for any nation which had reached the 
stage of arbitration with the United States. We have 
good hopes that France would admit this logic; her 
traditiénal friendship with the United States is the firm 
establishment of generations, and she has no wish now- 
adays to thrust a new Maximilian into Mexico. Her 
confidence in the United States is exceeded only by 
our own, for we take nothing but pride in the recollect- 
ion that the Monroe policy was suggested by a 
British statesman. It was in 1823 that the Holy Alliance 
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(between the Emperors of Russia and Austria and the 
King of Prussia) reappeared as a serious force in the 
world and reminded men of its principle of auto- 
cratic government by divine right. ja alliance which 
covered so many divisions was not probably very stable at 
any time, but it created a real flutter of apprehension, and 
it was then that Canning proposed that the United States 
and Great Britain should declare their support of South 
American independence as against the Holy Alliance. 
Monroe, on receiving Canning’s suggestion, wrote to 
Jefferson :— 

“Has not the epoch arriv’d when G. Britain must take her 
stand, either on the side of the monarchs of Europe, or of the 
U. States, & in consequence, either in favor of Despotism or of 
liberty, & may it not be presum’d, that aware of that necessity, 
her government has seiz’d on the present occurrence, as that, 
which it deems, the most suitable, to announce & mark the com- 
menc’ment of that career. My own impression is that we ought 
to meet the"proposal of the British govt, & to make it known, that 
we would view an interference on the part of the European Powers, 
and especially an attack on the Colonies, by them, as an attack on 
ourselves, presuming that if they succeeded with them, they would 
extend it to us.” 

Jefferson answered : “‘ The question presented by the letters 

ou have sent me is the most momentous which has ever 

n offered to my contemplation since that of independ- 
ence that made us a nation; this sets our compass.” 

When the policy was adopted by the United States it 
was made known (as Mr. T. A. Cook pointed out in an 
article in the Fortnightly Review of September, 1898, from 
which we have quoted tbe letters), not in London, but in 
Washington. Those, however, who remember the history 
of its origin will not be in any doubt that Great Britain 
has the best of all historical sanctions for recognizing it. 
We suggest that the United States, in her excellent at- 
tempt to establish Arbitration Treaties with different coun- 
tries, should apply herself particularly to this separate yet 
cognate point of procuring the recognition of the Monroe 
doctrine. She would be asked to define it precisely, 
no doubt. That would not be a disadvantage. No country 
which does not wish to disturb the status guo would refuse 
recognition for merely perverse reasons. Only to put the 
question would be a kind of test of the peaceableness of 
the various Powers. 





ROCKS AHEAD IN NATIONAL INSURANCE. 


.—— we cordially welcome Mr. Lloyd George’s 
insurance scheme, we regard with the utmost alarm 


his proposal to force the scheme through the House of 


Commons during the present Session. A scheme of this 
magnitude requires the most careful consideration, not only 
by members of the House of Commons, but even more by 
persons outside that House who will be themselves directly 
affected. Before the German scheme, which has now been 
in successful working for twenty years, was enacted, three 
or four years were devoted to careful investigation of the 
subject so as to find means of overcoming the enormous 
difficulties surrounding the whole problem. Mr. Lloyd 
George has spent a few months, broken, unfortunately, 
by illness, in consideration of this scheme in the 
secrecy of his own study. Yet within three weeks of 
the Bill being published he asks the House of Commons 
to give it a Second Reading, and proposes that all the 
stages of the Bill in both Houses should be finished 
before Parliament rises some time in August. More- 
over, it has now been decided that the Bill, instead 
of going to a Grand Committee where it would receive 
more or less impartial and detailed consideration, is 
to be dealt with in Committee of the whole House. In 
practice, consideration of the Bill in Committee of the whole 
House inevitably means the application of the guillotine. 
This was the case in the very much smaller Bill of 1908 
for old-age pensions. That Bill, like the present Bill, 
was not a contentious measure in the party sense. 
Nothing in the nature of obstruction was indulged 
in or threatened, yet more than half the clauses were 
passed under the guillotine simply because otherwise 
the Bill could not have been got through in the 
time appropriated to it. With the present Bill it is 
certain that, if it is considered in Committee of the 
whole House, by far the larger portion will never be 
debated at all. The evil of such slovenly legislation has 
already been witnessed in the case of the Old-age Pensions 
Act, which came up on Friday week for the correction of 





glaring anomalies. The proper way of deali : 
Insurance Bill is to sie the whole a ‘an ed 
Second Reading to a public Commission, or Select oe 
mittee, which should be able to hear evidence and re or 
Parliament next Session. We do not like to use . to 
language, but we cannot avoid saying that the attem ny 
rush such a measure as this through Parliament with - 
any opportunities for adequate discussion can oy] ie 
attributed to political vanity. y 

With regard to the measure itself, the more jt ; 
examined in detail the more serious do its blemishes 
appear. Take first the question of women. We admit that 
there is a very great difficulty in bringing married women 
within the scope of a sickness insurance scheme, but that 
difficulty does not justify the infliction of wholesale 
injustice upon a very large part of the female sex. As the 
Bill stands, a woman while she is single and relatiye} 
young and healthy will be compelled to pay into the in. 
surance fund, and if she marries she will draw no benefit 
out of it. In Germany the difficulty has been partly met 
by allowing the woman when she marries to recover the 
subscriptions she has paid in. 

Another serious injustice is that inflicted upon clerks, 
The practice of most employers is to pay their clerks ful] 
salary when they are sick, but if the proposed provisions jn 
this Bill come into operation that practice will prevent the 
clerk from obtaining the 10s. a week benefit to which he 
and his employer have been compelled by law to subscribe, 
Of course, this only applies to clerks who are drawing less 
than £160 a year, but unfortunately a very great many 
clerks, both male and female, belong to that category. 

These two questions alone are sufficiently important to 
justify the most careful scrutiny of the Bill, but they have 
hitherto been almost overlooked in comparison with the 
important issues raised in connexion with the Friendly 
Societies and the medical profession. In dealing with the 
Bill a fortnight ago we strongly urged that it should be 
so amended as to leave the Friendly Societies in possession 
of their present autonomy, and also to permit commercial 
companies to take part in the work of national in- 
surance. We still hope that Mr. Lloyd George will 
give way upon this point, for if not we fear that his 
whole scheme will be wrecked. It may, indeed, be 
forced through the House of Commons by a party majority 
with the aid of the guillotine, but instead of being a bene- 
ficial scheme for developing the manhood, as well as 

reserving the health, of England, it will become 
ittle more than a gigantic piece of State Social- 
ism for the encouragement of malingering. If the 
Friendly Societies are permitted to preserve their autonomy, 
to manage their own funds, and to distribute their own 
benefits, and merely receive such assistance as will be 
brought to them by the existence of a law compelling all 
persons below a certain age to insure, the Friendly Society 
movement will be expanded instead of contracted, and all 
the existing moral forces which make that movement so 
valuable will remain in operation. Under Mr. Lloyd 
George’s scheme as laid down in the Bill—which differs, 
by the way, from the scheme in the official memorandum— 
the funds of the Friendly Societies are to be taken from 
them and pooled in a national insurance fund to be 
administered by a host of Government officials, and doled 
out to the Friendly Societies according to rules laid down 
by Government departments. This complete change must 
destroy the vitality even of the larger Friendly Societies. 
Simultaneously an enormous number of smaller Societies, 
and in particular the dividing Societies, will be wiped out 
altogether. The hardship that will result to the more 
elderly men appears to have been completely ignored by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. There are many meq, 
especially clerks, who subscribe for sick benefit to slate 
clubs, and who obtain from their subscriptions very much 
greater advantages than Mr. Lloyd George’s scheme offers. 
These elderly men will not be eligible under the State 
scheme, and the disappearance of the slate clubs will 
deprive them of a resource which has been of very great 
value to them. 

The effect upon the medical profession will, if any- 
thing, be more disastrous as the Bill is at present drafted 
than the effect upon the Friendly Societies. The authors 
of the Bill do not seem to have been aware that a very 
large proportion of the working classes prefer to have their 
own doctors and to pay them a reasonable fee, roughly 
proportionate to their means. As a result, in the mor 
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——, working-class districts there exists a large 


prosperomt Medical men earning a livelihood from a 
4;ing-class practice. At present these doctors are 
wv jependent professional men. Under the Bill one of 
ay will happen: either their livelihood will be 
Saiegel altogether, or they will be compelled to accept a 
the hired servants of the State. A great 
will be half-blotted-out and converted into a 
w body of State employees. We are convinced that this 
“ll be equally bad for the medical profession and for the 
v blic Already experience with club doctors has shown 
aly the unsatisfactory results of a system which ties 
the patient to @ practitioner whom he has ‘no voice in 
It is imperative that the Bill should be 


a as to give the patient a choice of his 
own medical man, and at the same time it is most desirable, 


in order to prevent needless calls upon the doctor, that the 
tient should be required to pay some nominal fee for 
visit. 
5 addition, we strongly urge that the operation of the 
Bill should be limited to persons earning less than £100 a 
ear,as in Germany. The difference between £100 and 
‘£160 means a wide difference in domestic comfort, and 
also in social aspiration. The great majority of persons 
earning more than £100 a year already make provision 
for themselves either through voluntary societies or by 
paying their own doctor. There is no need for the State 
to interfere on their behalf, and the result of this unneces- 
sary interference is to add greatly to the cost of the scheme 
both to employers and to employed, while diminishing the 
opportunities now open to doctors of maintaining them- 
selves as independent professional men. 

We are sorry to have to lay so much stress on these 
grave defects in the Bill, for we heartily welcome the 
broad principle upon which it is based—namely, the 

rinciple of campulsory contribution. This is a principle 
which, if adopted in the present scheme, will carry us far. 
It means, in effect, the beginning of a universal income- 
tax, and in view of the necessary extension of the power of 
the democracy it is of the utmost importance to have 
established the principle that every person should be liable 
to some direct payment, not only for benefits which he 
will himself obtain, but for the larger purposes of the 
whole community. 

Before we leave the subject of the Insurance Bill, we 
desire to direct the attention of our readers to the very able 
letter by Mr. Willink, dealing with the measure in detail, 
which appears 1m our correspondence columns. Mr. Willink’s 
knowledge, experience, and long and notable public service, 
give him a right to speak with authority, and his modera- 
tion and absence of party heat or bias render his opinion 
of special value. He evidently views the effect of the Bill 
on the Friendly Societies with peculiar distrust. 





THE LESSON OF THE SURREY VETERAN 
RESERVE. 


wu Britain profit by the lesson which was given by 
the Surrey Veteran Reserve on Saturday last ? 
Lord Roberts, as he passed down the lines drawn up for 
his inspection, saw some 2,300 Veterans ranked in 
local companies, to the number of twenty. They included 
all the chief towns and districts of Surrey. Each company 
had its own commandant and a body of officers under him, 
often numbering as many as five. The organization is 
strictly local—that is, the commandant and his officers live 
among the Veterans who form the company. Thus each 
unit is in the strictest sense a body of neighbours. That 
in itself is an important military asset, but when we con- 
sider the material out of which these bands of neighbours 
are formed their military worth is still more evident. In 
the first place most of the men are in the prime of life, their 
average age being forty-five, while many of them are not 
much over thirty. No one could walk down the ranks 
without noticing their good physique and prosperous con- 
dition. Ifone may say so without offence, almost every man 
stood what those who are accustomed to diagnose the posi- 
tion of working men are wont to term “ the boot test.” ‘'hey 
were all well shod. The alertness and orderliness shown 
by the companies in getting on to a very difficult piece of 
ground showed that neither they nor their officers were 
the least rusty in the essentials of drill. They marched, 
not only with swing and élan, but with precision, and 








the words of command were obeyed with smartness and 
with what one may call physical satisfaction. Roughly, 
half of the men were old Regulars, and of these old 
Regulars almost every man had seen war in some part of the 
world. Their coats were covered with active service medals 
which told of campaigns on the Indian Frontier, inEgypt, in 
the Soudan, and in South Africa. The rest of the men were 
ex-Volunteers. Most of these, though by no means all, were 
of course unmedalled—a fair proportion had seen service 
in South Africa, either as Imperial Yeomanry or in the 
Volunteer active service companies—but what the ex- 
Volunteers lost in war service they made up in physique, 
intelligence, youth, and energy. It was right and proper— 
nay, essential to the foree—that the ex-Kegulars and the 
ex- Volunteers should stand shoulder to shoulder; but had 
the ex-Volunteers stood alone all critics would have been 
forced to declare that they were a remarkable set of men, 
and showed a true soldierly bearing. 

So much for the high quality of the men. The actual 
numbers of the Reserve are equally impressive. The 
Surrey Veteran Reserve, on the day of the parade, 
numbered in all some three thousand two hundred officers 
and men, or nearly double what it did eleven months 
ago at its first parade, and in the few days that have 
elapsed since the inspection further recruits have been 
coming in in such satisfactory numbers that it is by 
no means impossible that before the end of the year 
the Surrey Veteran Reserve will amount to four 
thousand. In any case the Surrey Veteran Reserve 
is a great fact. The County Association bas now under 
it the equivalent of four battalions, in addition to its 
normal four Territorial battalions Thus its forces are 
in effect doubled. The Association has, in other words, a 
Register of Trained Men of the numbers we have named, 
and, moreover, has endowed those men with a skeleton but 
serviceable organization. If these Islands were invaded 
to-morrow, and we desired to make use of every remaining 
military asset at our disposal, Surrey could produce 
her share of these assets at twenty-four hours’ notice. In 
every other county there would be hopeless confusion, wild 
efforts, and a tumultuary running hither and thither of 
persons trying to find out what men in our counties and 
cities, not already attached to any military unit, were war- 
worthy. In Surrey the Veterans would be standing to 
arms and ready. This is the lesson which the County 
of Surrey is placing before the country at large. 

The Surrey Veteran Reserve stood in their ranks to be 
inspected by the chief of all veterans, Lord Roberts, not for 
their own glorification, or in order to passa pleasant day, or 
to receive congratulations, but in order to say to the rest of 
the counties of England: “Go and do thou likewise.” 
Will their example be followed? We most sincerely hops 
it will. There is certainly not the slightest reason why it 
should not be, for it cannot possibly be said that Surrey 
has any advantages for forming a Reserve not possessed 
by other counties. Of necessity Surrey is not a county 
which possesses in any special degree the gift of local 
patriotism. A very large part of the community are really 
Londoners. They sleep in Surrey, but they spend their 
lives working in the metropolis. Again, a very large 
portion of the inhabitants are not native-born, but, 
like the present writer, are immigrants from other 
counties. Lastly, Surrey has not got any centre or 
true capital town, nor has it any natural leaders, as, for 
example, the Cavendishes in Derbyshire. We can say, 
then, with certainty that what Surrey has done to-day 
the rest of England can do, if it chooses, as well, or better, 
to-morrow. 

Surrey contains, roughly speaking, about one-eightieth 
of the population of Britain. ‘Therefore, if Surrey can 
have a Veteran Reserve of nearly 4,000 men, it should be 
possible to organize a Veteran Reserve over the whole of 
the United Kingdom of some 300,000. But if an estimate 
such as this is called too optimistic, at any rate there 
should be no difficulty whatever in getting a national 
reserve of 200,000. Such a figure is unquestionably well 
within our reach. All that is wanted is a certain amount 
of local energy, and a determination to overcome the initial 
difficulty of getting hold of the names and addresses of the 
men who are eligible, and who, we are certain, are willing to 
register themselves with the Territorial Associations if only 
they can be reached by an appeal to that effect. Already 
a beginning has been made, and we understand that the 
aggregate of the Veteran Reserve now reaches very nearly 
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25,000, of which some 6,000 belong to London, where the 
movement is in strong and energetic hands. For practical 
purposes all that is wanted is that in every County Associa- 
tion a strong committee should have delegated to it the 
work of raising a Veteran Reserve on the Surrey and 
London models. In order to help such local efforts, we 
venture to suggest that an advisory committee should be 
formed at the War Office, able to give instruction and 
encouragement from the centre to the circumference, and, 
where needed, to stimulate local effort. 

The able military correspondent of the Times, who has 
already done memorable service for the Veteran Reserve, 
in a striking article in Monday’s issue discusses the 
question of the best way of using the Veteran Reserve 
in case of imminent national peril—namely, the invasion 
of these Islands. Hitherto military opinion has inclined 
to the notion that the best way of employing the Reserve 
would be to use it to stiffen existing Territorial units. 
It has been argued that the creation of new cadres would 
be impossible, and that the only plan would be to throw 
the Veteran Reserve, or, at any rate, the greater part of it, 
into the Territorial units, which are already endowed with 
the essentials of a field army—a brigade and divisional 
organization, and proper transport and supply columns. 
The correspondent oF the Times, however, evidently 
inclines to the belief that these are not the lines on which 
we should proceed. He suggests that incorporation in 
existing Territorial units would not be an unmixed 
advantage. “A young army, and particularly one which 
is uniformly young, is greatly superior to any other. So 
wrote von der Goltz, and it is at least worth considering 
whether the presence of these veterans in Territorial units 
would not deprive the latter of their elasticity and their 
dash.” He points out also that on mobilization a much 
too large number of men of the Territorial Force or- 
ganized as mobile units are now allocated for garrison 
work. “Veteran companies and battalions are eminently 
suited to undertake this work and to set the Territorials 
free for full service.” If these suggestions were to prevail it 
would clearly be necessary not to stop at organizing the 
Veteran Reserve into local companies, but to group these 
companies into provisional battalions. Obviously there 
would be no essential obstacle to this. The Surrey Com- 
panies could very easily be grouped into four provisional 
battalions ready in case of invasion to do whatever work 
was assigned to them. To make such battalions effective, 
however, it would be necessary to arrange for some 
skeleton system of regimental transport and so forth, and 
this would of necessity raise many difficult subsidiary 
problems, 

We confess that to choose between these two suggestions 
of reinforcing the Territorial cadres and creating provisional 
battalions is a task of great difficulty. Certainly the 
problem is one upon which a civilian critic ought not to 
venture to express any dogmatic opinion. We suggest, 
however, that of available plans the wisest is to adopt the 
principle of one thing at a time. Let us get the men 
before we decide how to use them. Let us first form the 
register of trained men throughout the country, and then 
let the Army Council, which is the proper authority to 
decide a matter of such vast importance, give its best 
attention to the point at issue, and also to the point 
which will then arise, viz., whether it would not be advisable 
to make a small annual grant per head to the Associa- 
tions in order to provide the men with a simple and 
inexpensive uniform, Such a uniform would, we feel 
sure, be a great recruiting agent, and would also havea 
great binding force. An annual grant of 5s. a head per 
man would be quite sufficient to enable the County 
Associations to find uniforms. The Veteran’s uniform 
would not be worn more than three or four times a year at 
the very most, and would therefore easily last six years. 
But such a uniform need not cost more than £1 per man, 
and therefore the Associations would be able to finance the 
proposal. Public-spirited men in each county could 
undoubtedly be found who would lend the money in the 
first place, and a sinking fund would be formed to pay 
them back in five or six years. The formation of such 
schemes presents, indeed, no difficulty whatever. But a 
grant of 5s. per man for 200,000 men only amounts to 
£50,000 a year—surely not too large a sum to spend on 
such a force. The fact that the men had their uniforms 
would make mobilization on invasion a far easier matter 
than if the men had to be clothed out of some problematic 





store. We assume, of course, that there would 
a sufficiently large number of rifles stored and ready ; 
country to put one into the hands of every Ve Ymthe 

We entreat the War Office and the Territoria) A . 
tions to remember that if they want to make a exeenatinn 
Veteran Reserve they must follow the line which a the 
followed in Surrey. The men must not be asked to nt 
take any peace obligation. It must be explained to aie 
as has been done in the case of Surrey, that, thouch the 
obligation will be grave enough and terrible enough if 
invasion comes, the men will never be worried and on 
bered with peace obligations. They merely register theis 
names and addresses so that they can be found when 
wanted. Any duties which they perform above this 
purely voluntary and from personal choice. Each fe. 
feels in the Surrey Reserve that he alone is to be 
the judge whether he can or cannot appear at an 
of the inspections or parades of the company to whieh 
he belongs. No man must ever be permitted to feel. 
“T should like to belong to the Veteran Reserve if I 
could count upon being perfectly free, but I cannot risk m 
livelihood or my employment by undertaking peace obliga. 
tions of a hampering or restrictive kind.” If that sense 
of freedom in peace is once established men will join the 
Reserve as freely as they have done in Surrey, and it will 
also be found throughout the country, as it has been 
found in Surrey, that the men who are thus unhampered 
will be not only willing but eager, whenever they can, to 
meet together and make themselves and their companies 
efficient units. 

Last of all, let those who raise the Reserve beware of 
being misled into the capital error of trying to hold out 
sham or worthless inducements to the men to join. It should 
be made clear from the first that no inducements are offered, 
and that nothing whatever of personal advantage is to be got 
out of joining the Veteran Reserve. The men are being asked 
to perform a duty, not to obtain a benefit of any sort or 
kind. After all, this is but commonsense. If so-called 
benefits are offered, the men will begin to consider 
whether those benefits are adequate and will inevitably 
come to the conclusion that they are not. If, on 
the other hand, they are asked to place their 
military training at the disposal of the country 
in case of invasion, purely on patriotic grounds, and an 
appeal is made to that proud sense of duty which now, 
as ever, is the essential mark of the English-speaking race, 
that appeal will prevail. The sense of duty and the sense 
of honour are very strong in the old soldier, for the Army 
is a school of patriotism. Pitt, in a moment of national 
crisis, told the world that England had saved herself by 
her own exertions, and would save Europe by her example. 
God grant we may be able to say that Surrey has, by 
her own exertions, saved herself from the reproach of 
neglecting a national duty, and will save England by her 
example ! 


always be 








PERSONALITY. 

N extraordinary mental audacity, the result, as it would 
seem to the reader, of an intense mental energy, has 

led the new headmaster of Repton to attack in a short book, 
“The Nature of Personality ” (Macmillan and Co., 2s. 6d. net), 
the three most difficult subjects in the world—the meaning 
of personality, the freedom of the will, and the existence and 
nature of God. Very many men will turn away from such an 
attempt. The mere headings of Mr. Temple’s chapters will 
be enough to discourage them from reading his book. To 
continue arguing on such subjects is futile, they will say to 
themselves. Perhaps that is true, but to continue thinking on 
them is inevitable. Every man thinks upon them, unless he is so 
harassed by work, so distracted by pleasure, or so lost in sloth, 
that he never thinks at all. The reason so many of us no 
longer wish to read of them is that we have groped painfully 
to the conclusion that all answers to such questions are 
to be sought for among the emotional intuitions. By those 
who struggle with all their heart and soul and strength these 
emotions may be wrought into convictions; but such con- 
victions as cannot be resolved into logic cannot, therefore, be 
passed on, and may not, by their very nature, be imposed 
upon the intellect of others. So far as the physical 
world is concerned, a vast number of men have eluded the 
curse of Adam, and eat their bread in the sweat of other 
mn’s brows; but in the spiritual world this is seldom 
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labour for ourselves, On the other hand, 
the antithesis of what we have been saying » also ets 
the race of men is not only social but sympat: etic, and a 
nsus of intuition will always have a serious bearing upon 
conewedibility of individual intuitions. If all men in the 
jd but one openly proclaimed themselves intuitively con- 
aad of a future life the silent man would not long remain 
in doubt. 
mur Temple is convinced that the recurrent waves of agnos- 
ticism are caused by the failure of theology adequately to ex 
the common spiritual experience, all such expression 
tending to become an anachronism. Whether this be true or 
pot, it is certain that all adequate exposition of the common 
jntuitions partakes in greater or less degree of the nature of 
revelation. That is to say, it casts a light upon those dark 
ways of thought in which the fact that we are men and not ani- 
mals mysteriously compels us to tread. While the vast majority 
acquiesce in the existence of a Creator, most men are distressed 
from time to time by the question of His Personality, for 
most of us must candidly admit that we cannot conceive of 
an impersonal God, which means that we cannot conceive of 
God at all except on human lines. We should not, perhaps, 
Jike to express ourselves as uncompromisingly as Mr. Temple 
does on the subject. All the same, he is giving voice to the 
general sentiment when he says: “ We are agnostic in this, 
that we confess our inability to know the Supreme Being 
perfectly, but still we know quite certainly that He is more 
adequately expressed as a Person than as the mere sum total 
of the blind laws of nature.” Clearly our author sees no 
a priori objection to the doctrine of the Incarnation. Upon 
this matter of the Personality of God Mr. Temple throws, at 
Jeast for a moment, a spark of light. We quote from him at 
Jength:— 

“Let us at this point bring together the various sides of 
Personality, on which, as far as we have gone, we have found 
human Personality to be manifestly defective. First we noticed 
the distinction of a Person from either a Brute or a Thing, in that 
the person not only has interests, but has interest in past and 
future; but clearly this interest is, as a fact, limited on both sides 
by ignorance and narrowness of sympathy. At some quite 
arbitrary point, determined by our individual limitations, this 
interest fades away or breaks off. We have suggested to us as an 
ideal limit in the process from thing to Person, a Being Who 
should care for the whole of history. Secondly, we found that, 
whereas a Thing is determined externally—or almost altogether 
so—a Person’s individuality is as important a factor in deter- 
mining his character and conduct as are the external forces. This 
oints to an ideal case of a spiritual being wholly determined by 

Fimsolf. Thirdly, we found that a man is partly master of his 
own actions in the sense that to a certain extent his character as a 
whole controls all his particular impulses and desires; and the 
ideal is suggested of a Being wholly self-controlled and self- 
directing in this sense also. And lastly we have found that 
Personality as it exists in men requires subordination of the indi- 
vidual to a Purpose he cannot know; so that we reach the concep- 
tion of a spirit knowing and willing the good of the whole world. 
In each of these four cases we find that only God can fulfil the 
whole requirement. Our process from things upwards finds ite 
end in God or nowhere. Our Personality at any rate is an im- 
perfect thing. If God exists, His Personality will be the true one, 
at least in those functions of Personality which we have so far 
considered.” 
Our author has already argued that Personality reaches its 
fullest development in Love—that is, in devotion to the good 
of others. Man, he declares, is most a Person when he is 
least a thing, and least a brute when, in fact, he develops 
benevolence. Proceeding, then, on the hypothesis that God is 
the climax of Personality, it follows that “it is the essential 
nature of God to spend Himself in Love of His world.” 
Sacrifice is part of love, and Mr. Temple, though dissatisfied 
with the common statement of the doctrine of the Atonement, 
here suggests its essential truth. 

Another dark problem attacked by Mr. Temple concerns 
the relation of the past to the future. How can any future 
compensate for the sufferings and injustices of the irrevocable 
past? The old idea that everything is in some vague way to 

be made up to everybody is no longer satisfying. The present 
ways of God to men are not explained by the thought that 
some day those ways will be different.. Here, again, Mr. Temple 
has something worth hearing to say. “The value of the Past is 
not irrevocably fixed,” he declares, “it remains to be deter- 
mined by the Future.” 

“ Now consider two plays, each in three acts, one proceeding 
from a cheerful opening, through a neutral phase, to a gloomy 
close; the other proceeding from a gloomy opening, through a 
neutral phase, to a cheerful close, It is by no means the case that 1 


ible—we must 





in each play the first and last acts cancel each other, making a 
neutral effect on the whole ; on the contrary, the former play is 
peculiarly depressing—more so than a play which is gloomy 
throughout ; and the latter peculiarly exhilarating — more 
so than a play which is cheerful throughout. Yet 
this second play would have been depressing if it had 
stopped at the end of the first act. The emotional value 
therefore of that first act is quite different in isolation from its 
value when the two later acts are added: at its own close it has 
quite a definite value, but at the end of the play it has another 
value. The value, then, of any event in time i: not fixe 1 until the 
series of which it is a member is over—perhaps, therefore, not to 
all eternity.” 

On the subject of Free Will, Mr. Temple interests us less— 
probably because in his heart of hearts every man believes 
that he is free, and nothing that can be said on the subject 
affects him more than superficially. Still,a good deal of 
ethical interest attaches to our author's words: “ Will, asa 
separate entity, seems to me a fiction,” he declares, and he 
quotes from Locke’s celebrated chapter on ‘*‘ Power,” where he 
points out that it is sensible to ask “Is man free?” or “ Has 
mana will?” for these mean the same; but to ask “Is the 
will free ?” is nonsense, for it only means “ Has the power to 
choose got power to choose P” 

The man who does something “on purpose” knows that in 
some sense he is free, but the power to act “on purpose” 
must, Mr. Temple thinks, be attained. The free man is the 
man who is not the creature of impulse. 

“ But the man of strong will, as was said before, is not the man 

who may do anything, but precisely the man who can be depended 
on: in fact, strength of will reveals itself in certain splendid in- 
capacities, as when it is said of a man accused of taking bribes— 
* He could not do it.’ People with no will at all like to attribute 
the variegations of their conduct to their freedom ; one day a man 
chooses to be quite respectable; another day he chooses to be dis- 
solute. But such choice is at best a mere rhythmic recurrence of 
various impulses, or the mechanical response to various environ- 
ments or both.” 
The freedom revealed in “splendid incapacities” is a happy 
paradox, and whether Mr. Temple's argument touches the 
philosophic ground of the question or not matters little, since 
about that we are all agreed. 

That our author’s conclusions lead him to accept 
Christianity goes without saying. He is, however, able, 
in spite of deep, definite, and assured conviction, to 
sympathize with “them that are without.” This is a very 
rare capacity in those who may be called orthodox. We hope 
that those of his readers who find in him an able con- 
firmation of a preconceived conviction will not, as they con- 
gratulate themselves upon the adherence of a new and able 
champion, omit to think over the following words : ‘“‘ We who 
are Christians remember that the Godhead never shone forth 
in Christ so effulgently as in the moment when He felt Himself 
forsaken of God, and we shall not think ill of those who, in 
the search for truth, fill up what remains of the sufferings of 
Christ.” 

Mr. Temple’s little book will, we trust, be very widely read 
It deserves all the readers it can get, for so liberal, so thought- 
ful and earnest, and so fearless an explorer of the truth is 
rare in these or indeed any days. 





THE UNITED IRISHWOMEN. 
HERE is no country in the world that we know of where 
so much is taken for granted as in Ireland. Much that 
is taken for granted is good—that it is better to be 
honest than successful, for instance—but much is harmful 
Among the harmful things is the assumption—whence it came 
no man can tell—that Ireland is destined to find population 
for the United States and cannot very well help herself. 
There was a time when the exile shed tears on viewing his 
tumble-down home for the last time. He goes more easily 
now, perhaps because he has inherited the habit of going; 
but it does not occur to him that he might, and could, stay, and 
that the hard work he will have to put in to “ make good” in 
America might just as well be put in in Ireland. The oddest 
thing is, at least it would be very oddanywhere but in Ireland, 
that young Irish men and girls should show less reluctance te 
go at a time when there are far less causes than ever to drive 
them away. It is time to stop the practice of taking things 
for granted. 
My heart is sad and weary; 


How can she be Mrs. Leary 
When I start for Philadelphia in the morning? 


Leary is invited by all the present conditions to pluck up 
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spirit, cancel his booking to America, and refuse to take it for 
granted that Kate Malone cannot become Mrs. Leary. He is 
asked not to believe that an infinite capacity for failure is an 
Irish grace, and that men who can make the wilderness 
blossom abroad cannot make anything of an emerald isle. 
During the past few years the way has been prepared 
by wise and resolute minds for Ireland to save herself, 
Generous land legislation has been amplified by agricul- 
tural science and co-operative organizations which have 
truly become a model for the whole world. Now there is a 
movement among a group of Irishwomen, who call themselves 
“The United Irishwomen,” to help their country still further 
to be saved. All life requires an art. Rural life has little 
art in the United Kingdom—that is why men and women find 
it appallingly dull and flock to the towns—but it has less in 
Ireland. The United Irishwomen mean to show that the art 
of rural life is in their hands; that they, by helping the men, 
can make all the difference between barely tolerable progress 
and gratifying success; that a large part of agricultural 
science is women’s work, and that the beauty and comfort of 
rural homes happen to be a part of agricultural science; and, 
finally, that amusements may be organized in parish halls as 
well as in the indifferent theatres of small towns. As all this 
is perfectly true we cannot sce any reason why the United 
Irishwomen should not prove it to be true. We sincerely hope 
that they will. They have on their side women of culture, 
experience, courage, humour, and patience. It is a fine 
movement, 

The principles and organization of the United Irishwomen 
are described in a pamphlet called “The United Irishwomen: 
Their Plan, Work, and Ideals ” (Maunsel and Co., Dublin, 6d.), 
by Sir Horace Plunkett, Mrs. Pilkington, and Mr. George 
Kassell, who is well known as “Au.” In a preface Father 
T. A. Finlay explains how the work of women should be the 
crowning of the labours of Sir Horace Plunkett for the re- 
dca~ption of agricultural Ireland :— 

“In his industrial propaganda, Sir Horace Plunkett has had 
many willing helpers. Men of various ranks and callings have 
been converted to his views, have come to share his enthusiasm, 
and, by personal effort and otherwise, have helped towards the 
large success he has attained. But men, however willing, could 
lend him little aid in realizing that more vital portion of his 
scheme which was concerned, not with fields and markets, but 
with the homestead and the home. Here it was that the aid of 
woman became indispensable, and here, when the time had come 
for taking up the portion of this general plan—when creameries 
had been set up in profusion, and agricultural societies abounded, 
and co-operative banks had become familiar institutions—woman 
most opportunely offered her co-operation.” 


We believe in this movement because it is radically sound, and 
does not offend the natural distinctions between men and 
women. Identity of occupation for men and women is a 
logical monstrosity, and ends in a competitive waste of 
energy, but when women do what men cannot do they do 
more than become equal with men—they make men their 
slaves and debtors. Sir Horace Plunkett divides the problem 
of rural life into three parts: “ First, our agricultural com- 
munities have to bring the new knowledge to bear upon the 
industry by which they live; second, they have to re-organize 
their business methods; and, third, they must improve their 
domestic, and reconstruct their social, life.” Irishmen must be 
made to feel that if they cross the Atlantic no higher 
standard of domestic comfort awaits them than they leave 
behind in Ireland. If women cannot reconstruct the social 
life of agricultural communities in Ireland no one can. It is 
a heavy task, no doubt, for there is no settled and general 
relation between landlord, farmer, and labourer, such as, for 
good or ill, exists in England, and forms a natural base of 
operations. Sir Horace Plunkett has done his part of the 
work splendidly. The Irish Agricultural Organization 
Society, which is the product of his genius, has been care- 
fully imitated in England and Scotland. Indian officials 
have drawn upon the experiences of Irish co-operators. Once 
Ireland imitated Denmark, now Denmark sends emissaries to 
learn the latest devices in Ireland. Mr. Roosevelt, before he 
ceased to be President, declared to the British Ambassador in 
Washington that the inspiration of his rural policy was 
wholly Irish. In 1907 Sir Horace Plunkett's usefulness 
was checked when he was removed from the position 
of Vice-President of the Department of Agriculture and 
Technical Instruction for Ireland—an act of political mean- 
pees Which has not its match within recent times, But an 


influence like his can only be checked temporarily, He he 
the great virtue of convincing people that no one oss a ra 
them what they will not do for themselves. Thus the Uni . 
Irishwomen are rightly an organization independent of ~~ 
Irish Agricultural Organization Society, although their 
business is to extend and enrich its work. 

The “Granges” of America have long recognized the 
essential and indispensable nature of women’s work in rural 
organization. The Irish “Granges,” so to call them, mi ht 
be thought to overlap with existing societies and result i. 6 
debilitating expenditure of effort. Sir Horace Plunkett 
explains that this will not be so. The general scheme of the 
United Irishwomen came from Mr. George Russell, Mrs, 
Mrs. Pilkington, and a few others. Mrs. Pilkington describes 
the organization as follows :— 


“The Society consists of a central union and branches, the 
whole governed by an executive committee. The work of the 
central union is first of all to organize the women of Ireland 
by the formation of branches, as the parent body of the eo. 
operative movement has so largely succeeded in organizing the 
men. It serves also as a link between the branches when g9 
formed. Those wishing to join the central union as individual 
members are proposed and seconded by existing members, and 
are elected by a majority of votes at a meeting of the executive 
committee. Their annual subscription is 2s. 6d. Branches are 
formed in rural districts comprising all the women in the 
neighbourhood, and are governed by a committee composed of 
the president, vice-president, honorary treasurer, honorary secre. 
tary, and twelve members. Each branch pays an affiliation feg 
to the central union of 5s., and each member of a branch pays 
a subscription of 6d. to her branch. The executive committes 
is composed of representatives of branches and individual mem. 
bers, who meet in Dublin and deal with all questions that 
concern the Society. The United Irishwomen are eo 
operators, and affiliated to the Irish Agricultural Organization 
Society, because they are closely associated with men whose 
interests are agricultural and to whom co-operation is essenti 
and they are working for a country whose prosperity depends 
upon the development and permanent stability of the agricultural 
population. But they are also co-operators in a wider sense than 
this, because they realize that all the women throughout the 
country have a common work and a common basis of union which 
the men have not. . . . . . The work which the United 
Irishwomen propose to doin rural Ireland may be considered under 
three heads—Agriculture and Industries; Domestic Economy; 
Social and Intellectual Development. A woman’s place in connee 
tion with agriculture and industries is to encourage the farmer to 
make use of his own agricultural organization, to support his co- 
operative societies, and assist him when these societies touch on 
woman’s domain. . . . . . The domain of domestic economy 
is greatly enlarged and of much wider interest when the spirit 
of co-operation penetrates it. . . . . . The third department 
of women’s action is the social and intellectual one. ©: Gumone 
The dreariness of the country is just as much a cause of emigration 
among the young people as lack of employment. A girl won’t say 
‘Iam going to America because I can’t dance at home,’ but she 
will say ‘I can’t get anything to do at home,’ and she will go. The 
United Irishwomen hope to make it possible for girls to get 
employmeut and amusement at home, andin the country as well 
asin the town. They will endeavour to procure and make good 
use of village halls, where they will organize classes of all sorts, 
give lectures, concerts, get up plays, have debates and open 
libraries to circulate between branches. There are already a 
number of readers among the United Irishwomen who will select 
books and eliminate unsuitable literature from their catalogue.” 

We have quoted only fragments of an ambitious programme, 
It may be thought tooambitious. But what has already been 
achieved for Ireland by Irishmen, beside and beyond all 
politics, is the measure of what one is justified in hoping from 
Irishwomen. Mr. George Russell in a fine essay which con- 
cludes the pamphlet, quotes a passionate verse that does not 
overstate the spirit of revival:— 

“ Rise to your feet, O daughters, rise, 
Our mother still is young and fair, 
Let the world look into your eyes 
And see her beauty shining there. 
Grant of that beauty but one ray, 
Heroes shall leap from every hill: 
To-day shall be as yesterday, 
The red blood burns in Ireland still.” 





THE RSP.C.A. AND LORD CROMER. 


‘ie Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals have done themselves and their cause a grave 


disservice. At the annual meeting, held on Friday, May 19th, 
in the hall of the Royal Society of Arts, a resolution was 
carried by 55 votes to 48 that Lord Cromer, because he holds 
the office of President of the Research Defence Society, 
should be called upon to resign his position as Vice-President 
of the Society. Previous to the carrying of this resolu 





tion, other resolutions demanding the exclusion of Lord 
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Cheylesmore and Mr. Stewart Stockman from the list of 


Council had been defeated by narrow majorities—63 to 
55. Mr. Stephen Coleridge claimed that Lord 

g9 and 57 to ice-President of the Research Def 
Cheylesmore, as & Vice-President o the Research Defence 

Society, and Mr. Stockman, as holding licences enabling 

him to conduct operations of vivisection, ought not to be 

elected—though, as Mr. Stockman pointed out, it was 

perfectly well known that be held these licences when the 
Society asked him to join their Council. Happily, the good 
sense of the meeting refused to accept Mr. Stephen Coleridge’s 
motion. But the resolution in regard to Lord Cromer, pos- 
sibly Lecause it was taken later and some of those who would 
have supported Lord Cromer had left the meeting, was carried 
by 55 yotes to 48. Sir Edward Ward, chairman of the 
Council, reminded his hearers that the vice-presidency of 
the Society was conferred on Lord Cromer on account of 
the great service he had rendered to the suffering animals of 
Cairo, and Sir Artbur Vivian expressed the opinions of the 
overwhelming majority of members of the Society not present at 
the meeting by claiming that it was an honour for the Society 
to bave such names as Lord Cromer and Lord Cheylesmore 
connected with it. However, the majority present at the 
meeting apparently thought otherwise. The plain, ordi- 
nary members of the Society who were not present must have 
read with amarement the next morning that Lord Cromer’s 
name had been received with hisses, and that the result of the 
resolution asking him to resign had been received with loud 
cheers, “several persons standing upon the seats and applaud- 
ing.” Persons of balanced judgment are generally able to 
retain their seats upon such occasions. 

Lord Cromer, quite rightly, has refused to resign. Or, 
rather, he has written to the papers to state that he intends 
to refuse, for he had not, when writing his letter, received any 
formal communication from the Council of the Society. As 
he points out, although he feels it an honour to be a Vice- 
President of the Society, it is not an honour which was 
solicited by himself. It was conferred on him upon the 
initiative of the members of the Society themselves. But in 
any case he does not regard the matter as personal. A ques- 
tion of principle is involved. If he were to resign he would, 
in appearance at all events, be admitting that there is some 
inconsistency between being associated with the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals and the Research 
Defence Society. ‘That he cannot admit; nor, we think, 
will any sober-minded person disagree with him. There 
is a perfect consistency in holding office in connec- 
tion with two Societies, both of which are animated 
by the highest motives. 

But we would go even further. Lord Cromer is justified 
in refusing to accede to the demand of the supporters of 
the resolution because they have no right to make it. 
The conduct of Lord Cromer as Vice-President was not 
in any proper sense before the meeting. He had not 
challenged the opinion of the Society. He had himself pro- 
posed no resolution and no course of action. If he had 
brought forward some important scheme in which the 
interests of the Society were vitally affected, and if, in asking 
the Society to support him, his scheme had been decisively 
rejected, that would be a different matter. In sucha case he 
would not have waited to be asked to resign, but would have 
resigned himself, in the usual way. But in this case the 
question of resignation has never really been involved. The 
lady who moved that Lord Cromer should be called upon to 
resign was in reality merely taking a vote on an abstract point. 
Lord Cromer’s position as President of the Research Defence 
Society is a matter ab extra, and is not involved in the work 
of the activities of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals, 

The whole affair is only one more example of the way in 
which it is possible for a small body of persons whose 
enthusiasm outweighs all other considerations to misrepresent 
entirely the wishes of a very large number of people who do 
not realize that some extra exertion is needed to deal with 
them. The fifty or sixty members of the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals who voted with Mr. Stephen 
Coleridge and his friends represent, we venture to suggest, 

nobody but themselves. If a poll of the whole Society were 
taken on the question as to whether the Society should 
lose the name and the counsels of Lord Cromer, the voters 
#gainst Lord Cromer would probably include those who voted 





against him at the annual meeting, and nobody else. The vast 
majority of the members of the Society are persons of common 
sense. They regard with horror the unnecessary infliction 
of pain upon animals; they may even hold the strongest 
possible views upon vivisection; but they would not contend 
that, because other persons might differ upon certain points 
with themselves on an abstract question, such persons should 
be debarred from giving their whole support to a movement 
which has as its primary object the prevention of cruelty and 
the suffering of unnecessary pain. Only those who are blind 
to all considerations but the chosen object of their enthusiasms 
could act with so ludicrous a lack of logic. The average com- 
monsense man would rather agree with Sir George Darwin in 
his letter to the Times that it would be a national misfortune 
if the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals should be 
controlled by the organizers of the anti-vivisection movement. 
Sir George Darwin represents the feeling of the great majority 
of the Society when he states that if the vote calling upon 
Lord Cromer to resign be not rescinded he will be compelled 
to withdraw his subscription. Hundreds of other subscriptions 
would be withdrawn in the same way. 


That brings us to the utter wrong-headedness of the 
supporters of the vote. What Mr. Stephen Coleridge and 
his friends ought to have said to themselves is this: ‘ Here 
we have as one of our Vice-Presidents one of the most 
distinguished of living Englishmen. We have on our own 
initiative as a Society asked him to give us the support of 
his name, and in doing so we have honoured him as one 
who has worked successfully for the objects our Society has 
at heart. He may not agree with all of us, no doubt, on 
the difficult question of vivisection, but that is not the point. 
The point is that we have him on this matter of cruelty to 
animals strongly on our side; and as his name carries 
weight and conviction we ought to do our utmost to keep 
him with us.” Instead, the supporters of the vote against 
Lord Cromer seem to have argued as follows: “Lord 
Cromer does not agree with us about vivisection. Therefore 
he ought not to be allowed to give his support to the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. He must be 
asked to resign his position as Vice-President. This will 
mean (they must further have argued, if they gave any 
serious thought to the subject at all) that many other persons 
will hand in their resignations with his. There will follow an 
extremely serious diminution of subscriptions to the Society's 
funds. We shall not be able to do the same amount of good 
that we did before, and the animals we are bound to protect 
will therefore suffer. Cases of cruelty which we could have 
prevented will go unpunished; no matter.” Is that an 
exaggeration? We do not think so. Whut counterbalancing 
advantage, in any case, could follow in the Society by the ex- 
clusion of Lord Cromer? Lady Pender stated at the meeting 
that ‘“‘she knew that the fact of Lord Cromer and other people 
belonging to the ‘ Torture Defence Society ’ was keeping a large 
number of persons away from the R.S.P.C.A.” With every 
desire to be courteous, we think that Lady Pender would find it 
a little difficult to produce a long list of the names and addresses 
of such persons. If she really knows a large numberof people 
who hold those opinions, what a glorious opportunity she bad 
of inducing them to join the Society for the very purpose 
of attending the annual meeting and voting against Lord 
Cromer. Apparently, however, this “large number of 
persons” could not, or did not, rise to Lady Pender’s heights 
of enthusiasm. Possibly there is another explanation, But 
in any case, if Mr. Stephen Coleridge and those who think 
with him have genuinely at heart the interests of the Socicty 
to which they belong, they must realize that a serious situa- 
tion has arisen. They may or may not consider, upon reflec- 
tion, that an act of gross discourtesy sullies the pages of the 
Society’s transactions, but they can at least see that a grave 
blunder has been committed. It is not a light matter to 
detach the support, in good wishes and in money subscriptions, 
of influential men of the world from a Society in urgent need 
of funds. This they are in danger of doing. The right 
thing, and the first thing, for the Society to do is to see 
that the offending resolution is rescinded, and that in 
place of it some other resolution, affirming the Society's 
appreciation of Lord Cromer’s services to the objects for 
which the Society exists, should be permanently recorded 
in its journals, That reparation at least is due and neces- 
sary. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE GOVERNMENT INSURANCE BILL. 
[To rue Eprror oy tur “Srectator,”’] 

Biz,—The attractive points of Mr. Lloyd George’s proposals 
are obvious, and have been made sufficiently prominent by the 
Press and by public speakers. Everybody wants everybody 
else to be well cared for in sickness and to be spared avoidable 
distress in unavoidable unemployment—and we are all prone 
to welcome a measure which promises so much in both these 
eases. All the more is it necessary to make sure that the plan 
is a sound one, and that there are not less obvious dangers 
and difficulties, immediate and remote, involved in it, It is 
to be hoped that you will give ample opportunities for discus- 
sion of a subject of such importance. 

(a.) Insuficiency of the Scheme.—It will scarcely touch 
many of those, the hardness of whose lot forms the founda- 
tion of the case for State action. The small worker for no 
master, the casual worker, the migratory worker, will all, 
male or female, be more or less outside a system whose 
essence is regular payment, regularly supplemented by 
employers’ contributions. The opportunity of joining volun- 
tarily is not likely to be often embraced by such as these; 
although, no doubt, the “ voluntary” clauses will reach others. 

(B.) Inequality.—The “ employed contributor ” earning 10s. 
a week is to make the same weekly payment as he who earns, 
say, £3* (yet the alternative of graded payments is 
scarcely practicable). Inequality of conditions coupled with 
equality of contributions cannot be satisfactory in the absence 
of inequality of benefit; not to mention special difficulties in 
cases of variable remuneration, such as seasonal trades. It 
may here be noted that the Social Democratic Party have 
already declared emphatically against any contributions 
whatever by workmen. 

(c.) Injustice.—(1) The healthy and the efficient will go on 
paying without receiving; the weakly and the inefficient will 
draw the proceeds. (2) Women, apparently, can only pay or 
claim while unmarried. This means that in many cases only 
during their days of youth, and presumably of validity, they 
are to pay, with little likelihood of receiving, while during 
marriage their previous payments will avail them nothing. 

(p.) Special Difficulties as to Malingering.—It is notorious 
that even the Friendly Society members, who are superior 
men, joining voluntarily, only admitted before middle life 
after medical examination, and subject to constant super- 
vision by club doctors and sick-visitors, have to be bound by 
stringent rules and careful watching if malingering is to be 
avoided; but malingering for sick-pay is far less seductive 
and more easily detected than simulated unemployment. 
Germany is said to know something about these things. 

(E.) Doctors.—It is difficult to believe that the remuneration 
offered will attract and retain the services of men competent 
to perform duties more arduous than those of the Friendly 
Society medical man. 

(¥.) The Effect on Friendly Societies.—(1) Section 27 provides 
that where a man stands to receive benefits both from his 
Society and under the Act together exceeding the amount of 
his wages the latter benefit is to be reduced by the amount of 
such excess. This will, in practice, probably lead him to 
insure with his Society for a diminished amount, for it is 
clearly advantageous to take full benefit under the Act, 
where the contributions are fixed and compulsory, and not to 
pay contribution to the Society for more benefit than will 
make up the maximum receivable. This result, how- 
ever, seems contrary to the intention of the scheme, 
and can hardly be good for the Societies, who may 
well lose both in members and money. (2) The 
amount of work thrown upon the Societies will be very 
great, and it may be doubted how far the manage. 
ment committees and officers will be able to perform it, con- 
sisting, as they do, largely of working men. (3) It is unpleasant 
even to suggest such a thing, but the history of Friendly 
Societies is full of instances of defaulting officials, The 
multiplication of these posts and the increased sums passing 
through their hands must involve either more risk of this 
kind, or elaborate checks entailing increased work. (4) Per- 
haps it is not regrettable that only the strong Societies should 
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* Has not Mr, Willink overlooked Schedule II ? 





survive, but the scheme seems to threaten the well-being o 
some which at present are sound enough, and their @ 
may well be anxious; ¢.g., the Hearts of Oak, it has been g 

will find difficulty in adapting their centralized system to 
proposed requirements. (5) Whatever may be the i : 
of the framers of the Bill, the handling of public money m 
lead to a growth of State control—and, rightly or wend 
the independence of the Societies has hitherto been one of 
their proudest boasts. 

(a.) The Effect on Wages.—This includes the effect on em 
ployment and on trade generally. Without attempting t 
foretell where the burden will eventually rest, there seems te 
be ground for holding that, more or less gradually, a displace. 
ment of some kind will be effected. Large concerns, employ. 
ing thousands of hands, will not be able to ignore the expenses 
of contributions to the Insurance Fund. Either they yilj 
lower their wages, or they will reduce their staff of employees, 
or they will raise their prices. The effect of any one of thesg 
courses need not be elaborated. One thing is clear, there wil) 
be results unfavourable to labour. 

(H.) Inexpediency.—Admitting to the full the desirability of 
improving the conditions of the working man and of the 
it is open to doubt whether compulsory contributions, supple. 
mented by external subsidies, will really encourage habits of 
thrift and providence, at any rate among those difficult classes 
whose depressed state is the crux of the whole matter, Com. 
monplace as it may seem to say so, the formation of character 
is the one thing needed; and doles of money, however dig. 
guised, have to be very carefully administered if they are not 
to be fatal to this in the future, as they have repeatedly been 
in the past. Nor is it easy to see why one particular form of 
providence should be subsidized more than another. 

(1.) National Finance——The money for the State subsidieg 
must come from somewhere, and your readers do not need te 
be reminded that the addition of millions to the annual 
Budget is a serious affair. 

(5.) Politics —This is, perhaps, the most prominent of all 
the items, containing, as it does, the germs of so many develop. 
ments. The prospect of yet another class of appeal to the 
voter is alarming, and none the less so at a time when we are 
on the point of entrusting the control of public affairs to one 
popularly elected Chamber. 

In conclusion, the scheme as a whole, however praiseworthy 
in its object, proposes to treat symptoms rather than causes 
and to do so in a dangerous way.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Burghfield, H. G. Writing, 





DOCTORS AND NATIONAL INSURANCE, 


{To raz Eprror or tue “ Spectator.” | 


Srr,—In the current number of the British Medical Journal 
Mr. Lloyd George is reported to have given “ personal assur- 
ances” that he has provided a sum of £4,200,000 for the 
provision of medical attendance, including drugs, dressings, 
and appliances used in domiciliary treatment. The calcula 
tion is that this will permit the average payment of a 
capitation fee of 6s. per head for each person assured for 
medical attendance, and the drugs, dressings, ke. As 
“drugging is to be separated from doctoring,” this means 
that the doctors are to be offered something less than 6s. per 
head—probably considerably less, for the chemist will, rightly, 
demand his share. 

The interests of the public are even more at stake in this 
matter than those of the doctors. Work which is underpaid 
is always done badly. It is therefore to the interests of the 
public that the doctors should be fairly paid. What are the 
facts P 

The principle of all insurance systems is that the risk or 
loss of the individual should be borne by the community. In 
this system of “contract practice ”—paying a capitation fee~ 
this principle is reversed; the loss of the individual, as 
represented by sickness, has to be borne—not by the com- 
munity—but by the doctor, individually. The loss represented 
by a year of heavy sickness falls on the doctors instead of on 
the community. 

But not only does the Bill violate this elementary principle 
of insurance; it actually imposes on doctors risks which the 
Government itself refuses to accept. 

It has always been a rule of “contract practice” that a 
member was not entitled to medical attendance for illness 
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ut by drink or vice. In the Bill the Government 
by depriving the member in such cases of sick- 
rtheless provides that he is to have medical 


prought abo 

J, but neve * che 
ce free of charge. 

—, all the “bad lives” rejected by the Friendly 


Societies, including those broken by drink and vice, are to 
der the Post Office scheme, but at increased pre- 


un 
=, or diminished benefits. The doctors, however, are to 
attend these bad lives at the same capitation fee as the rest. 


The Government now pays 8s. 6d. a year as capitation fee for 
medical attendance on their postal employees. These postal 
enployees are picked people, while under the Bill there will 
be insured many thoroughly bad lives. Yet Mr. Lloyd George 
considers a capitation fee of considerably less than 6s. mag- 
nificent. ato 

Nor does the contrast cease there. In the existing scheme 
for medical attendance on its postal employees there is a 
definite wage limit, beyond which an employee ceases to be 
entitled to free medical attendance. Under the National 
Insurance Bill there is to be no wage limit, and as a voluntary 
subscriber Mr. Lloyd George can himself become entitled to 
free medical attendance for something under 6s. per annum. 

There is at present one Friendly Society which pays its 
doctors by fees for work done. This is the National Friendly 
Deposit Society. I believe most doctors would infinitely 
rather accept a scheme by which they were paid in this way. 
What are the objections to such a scheme? I cannot do better 
than quote from a letter from Dr. P. R. Cooper in the current 
British Medical Journal. The objections are :— 

(1) That it would be too costly. Now, if only a minimum 
adequate fee per visit be paid, this is surely tantamount to 
saying that the country cannot afford to pay for its National 
Scheme of Sickness Insurance, and so is calling on the medical 
profession to help it out. 

(2) That the doctors might run up huge bills for medical 
attendance. The answer tc this is that the National Deposit 
Friendiy Society has provided for any such contingency, and 
does not find it a difficulty. 

The system of “club” practice, or “contract practice,” was 
utterly condemned by the last Royal Commission on the Poor 
Law. 

I could quote many more examples showing how the Govern- 
ment proposes to saddle the doctor with risks against which 

it is very careful to protect itself. No good is likely to accrue 
to the insured under a Bill which inflicts injustices in so brazen 
amanner. You, Sir, often ask “ What will it cost? Where 
is the money to come from?” Ithink in this case the true 
answers are “ Don’t :now” and “From the doctors.”—I am, 
Sir, &e., E. G. Hami,rton Witiiams, M.D. 

Colwall, Malvern. 





THE HOUSE OF LAYMEN. 
(To tae Eprron or tHe “Sprcrator.”’] 
Sm,—If I wished to persuade a thoughtful and educated 
Englishman that the House of Laymen is not competent to 
represent the English laity I could hardly do better than invite 
him to study carefully Mr. Athelstan Riley's letter in defence, 
or rather in eulogy, of that institution. Mr. Riley himself is 
an important member of the Canterbury House of Laymen. 
He might almost be called the Leader of the House, which he 
has just induced to adopt his resolution against Prayer Book 
Revision. Mr. Riley has many merits; but would even the 
most attached of his friends claim that he is a typical English 
Jayman? Are his passionate love for the Athanasian Creed 
and his horror of revising the Lectionary (which are expressed 
in his picturesque phrase about “dethroning creeds” and 
“expurgating the Bible”) generally shared by the English 
laity? Do the English laity as a whole accept the version of 
Anglicanism which is presented by the English Church 
Union, of which Mr. Riley is a prominent and devoted 
member? Mr. Riley might almost be called an expert on 
ecclesiastical archwology, and (greatly to his honour) has 
made considerable exertions to unite the Church of England 
with the Russian and Eastern Churches. Are these 
the distinctive interests of ordinary English laymen? 
The House of Laymen represents laymen of Mr. Riley’s type 
very admirably, and, if that type were general, the House 
might serve well enough for the modest functions assigned to 
it in a scheme which banishes the laity from any effective 
handling of doctiine, worship, or discipline; but if it be the 





case that Mr. Riley's type of layman is extremely unrepre- 
sentative, then the fact that he is himself well satisfied with 
the House of Laymen cannot be held to be altogether con- 
vincing. It is stated that, in spite of the rubric, the 
Athanasian Creed is not read in something like five thousand 
parish churches. Could that be the fact and not produce a 
ripple of parochial protest if the English laity felt as 
Mr. Riley fcels about the Creed? But Mr. Riley claims to 
represent the communicants. He throws down a challenge to 
“ Liberal Churchmen ” on this point. “If,” he says, “‘ Liberal 
Churchmen’ really mean business they must attack the com- 
municant basis of lay representation.” Let me take up the 
gauntlet and show cause for objecting to the “ communicant 
basis” as the foundation of lay representation in the Church 
of England. 


(I.) The number of suitable communicants is too petty. On 
the most favourable hypothesis there are two and a quarter 
million communicants in England and Wales, which have a 
population of about thirty-five millions. The Parliamentary 
electors number considerably more than six millions, and to 
these must be added at least another million to cover the case 
of the adult males who are not registered as electors. It is 
an excessively favourable supposition that one communicant 
in five isan adult male. We have then about 450,000 com- 
municants out of 7,000,000 grown Englishmen—about one in 
fifteen. If both sexes have the vote the proportion remains 
exceedingly small. In this connection let me observe that the 
recent disposition to admit very young children to Confirma- 
tion must needs tell badly on the civic value of communicants. 
It is the case that within the last generation the age of Con- 
firmation has been lowered from 15-18 years to 12-15. Ihave 
myself known many cases in which children of eleven have 
been presented. On the quasi-sacramental view of Confirma- 
tion, now fashionable with the clergy, though explicitly 
repudiated by Bishop Cosin and the greatest divines, there is 
no reason why even still younger candidates should not be 
confirmed ; but it is obvious that such communicants cannot 
come into reckoning when the franchise is in question. There 
is much exultation in some quarters at the slight increase in 
Anglican communicants reported recently, but I suspect that 
if the truth were known that increase has gone with a decline 
in the number of communicating heads of houses. 

(II.) The communicants, so petty in number, are not, and 
cannot be, effectively represented in the House of Laymen. 
The expense of coming to London several times a year is pro- 
hibitive to all but the well-to-do. The leisure requisite for 
attendance is only possessed by comparatively few. Ordinary 
God-fearing laymen, regular worshippers in their parish 
churches, and devoted to the National Church, in which their 
ancestors huve, in many cases, held office as churchwardens, 
and who have their family memorials on the walls of the 
fabrics, and their family names for generations, even for 
centuries, in the parish registers—these men, typical Anglican 
laity, if by some miracle they should be carried into the House 
of Laymen, would be as fish out of water. They hear a lan- 
guage which they but half understand; appeals are made to 
them which they cannot see how to resist, and yet which 
express nothing that they desire; the matters they do care 
about are not mentioned. In short, they cease to attend, or 
sit silent and are played upon by the adroit enthusiasts to 
whom ecclesiastical matters are as a hobby, and who outdo 
the clergy in their mastery of an archaic and futile erudition. 

(IIL) The “communicant basis” presupposes a merely 
denominational view of the National Church. Here is the 
core of the objection to the whole policy of “autonomy.” 
It can only succeed by destroying the Establishment, 
and breaking up the oldest, greatest, and most widely 
beneficent of the national institutions. As a national 
institution the Church of England is “established by 
law,” endowed with the ancient ecclesiastical property, 
and given sole possession of the cathedrals and parish 
churches, which are the most precious heirlooms of the 
English people. Its ministrations are open to the English 
people under conditions prescribed by the law, and every 
Englishman, not merely a handful of communicants, has a 
vested interest in the National Church, and a constitutiopal 
voice in its administration. The ecclesiastical anomaly of its 
situation violates no Christian principle, and serves many 
Christian interests. Theoretically indefensible, it is yet prac- 
tically advantageous. Mr. Riley and his friends. of course 
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care nothing for all this. They have a clear-cut theory of the 
Church which satisfies them, and which they are determined 
to apply to the Church of England at all costs. They ignore 
the fact that the Church of England was reformed and estab- 
lished on quite other principles, and is, as we now see it,a highly 
complex product of a long history. They refuse to consider 
the great spiritual value of the position which the State 
secures to the clergy throughout the country. They are 
living in a “ fool’s paradise” of imaginary ecclesiastical inde- 
pendence, and acting as if establishment implied no national 
obligations, and endowment carried no legal duties. They 
are creating a situation which has no element of stability, 
because it is inherently absurd. The English nation has, 
indeed, a great goodwill to Christianity, and, I believe also, a 
strong attachment to the National Church, but it could not 
long tolerate the paradox which is implicit in the “autonomy” 
so confidently claimed by Mr. Riley and his friends—a Church 
established and endowed, which yet scoffs at the national 
character, repudiates the national law and law-courts, and 
goes out of its way to belittle, and even insult, the religious 
traditions of the nation.—I am, Sir, &c., 
H. Henstey Henson. 
Westminster Abbey. 


[To rue Epiror or tHe “Spectator.” ] 
S1r,—Mr. Riley’s letter suggests two reflections. (1.) The 
Houses of Laymen are an attempt, at present unsuccessful, to 
bring lay opinion into the counsels of the Church. They 
represent a process of triple election, from the parish to the 
Rural Deanery Conference, from the latter to the Diocesan 
Conference, from that body again to the House of Laymen. 
The machinery, although in principle better than might be 
thought at first sight, does not, in fact, work efficiently. The 
Rural Deanery Conference, the mainspring of the whole, lacks 
life. The elections to it from the parish excite little interest, 
and very few of those qualified to vote take any part. This is 


the radical defect, which will only be remedied when some- 
thing practical is formed to turn upon the election. 
The body thus feebly constituted makes perfunctory 


elections, easily influenced by small cliques, to the Diocesan 
Conference. The latter body, again, is easily captured for 
electoral purposes by well-organized wire-pullers, with the 
result that in the Houses of Laymen the organization for 
which Mr. Riley speaks commands a disproportionate influ- 
ence. Even so, the tone of the assembly is rather conservative 
than ritualist: but it is easy to appeal to conservatism when 
the object is to obstruct. 

(2.) The object of revision is to get rid of an impasse. We 
desire to have a Prayer-book which, with proper elasticity in 
its provisions, shall be capable of being obeyed by all, and 
shall be actually so obeyed. Mr. Riley and his friends prefer 
to have a Prayer-book adapted to the circumstances of 250 
years ago, and consequently capable of being overridden by 
private judgment, disputable interpretations of ambiguous 
rubrics, and more than disputable interpretations of plain 
rubrics. This fatal process, capable of being applied in more 
directions than one, undermines the authority of the Church 
of England which revisionists desire to uphold. This desire 
is, I believe, shared by an overwhelming majority of our 
communicants, while the aims of Mr. Riley’s friends are those 
of a small minority. This minority are able to secure the 
negative support of the Houses of Laymen, as they now are, 
by raising collateral issues which have the effect of obscuring 
those really at stake.—I am, Sir, &c., Episcopvus, 


[To tue Epiror or tue “Srecraror,”’j 
Srr,—It is difficult to read Mr. Riley’s letter with any 
semblance of patience and self-control. His aim is to 
reduce, as far as in him lies, the National Church to the strict 
limits of a sect, and to exclude from it the great body of the 
laity, who are becoming more and more keenly sensible of the 
claims of Christianity, by requiring their adhesion to cer- 
tain formulas, tending to stereotype a faith which is ever- 
growing and expanding by virtue of its innate power. The 
brotherhood of mankind is becoming more and more plainly 
the ideal of the twentieth century.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Radley College, Abingdon. E. D. Stonz. 


(To rne Epitor or tue “ Srecrator.”’] 
Brr,—Mr. Athelstan Riley, no doubt unintentionally, seems to 
attribute to me the opinion that “the official clergy owe 





their appointment to the English people at large 
religion and no religion.” Asa matter of fact I¢ 
that, indirectly or directly, they owed their posi 
nomination, and very fairly represented the best lay-Ch 
feeling. What is more serious, he seems to think th ureh 

. ink that I wih 
the House of Laymen to be manipulated. So far from th 
distrust the present method of election because I think that it 
may be manipulated. 

Mr. Athelstan Riley is a master of phrases, I 
not doubt that when in vigorous declamation he charac. 
terizes the work of revision as an attempt “to dethrone 
ereeds and expurgate the Bible” he can stir the pre. 
judices and awaken the fears of thousands of communicant 
working men, as well as of many members of the Honse of 
Laymen, and facilitate a party victory. But a disposition to 
dethrone creeds is not fair description of the feeling of those 
who desire a relaxation in the rubric, which governs the Use 
of the Athanasian Creed, on account of its damnatory clauses, 
Licence in the choice of phrases is common enough on the 
political platform, but it is very mischievous in responsible 
deliberative bodies like the House of Laymen, Is Mr. 
Athelstan Riley really content to bludgeon scrupulonsness 
about forms of subscription with similar wild words? He 
must realize that the natural interpretation of the question in 
the examination of Deacons would exclude nearly al] those 
who have served the cause of Biblical learning in our own 
day, from the Bishop of Birmingham to Professor Sanday, 
leaving out of account less conservative critics. In an 
age of increasing knowledge latitude may fairly be allowed 
in interpreting forms of words drawn up three hundred years 
before, but it will be different when the Church has once more 
expressed her mind upon them. To leave things as they ar 
is to narrow the portals of the Church. The saddest part of 
Mr. Athelstan Riley’s letter is his readiness to frighten us 
with pictures of his friends crowding into the Church of 
Rome. I wonder if they will thank him for it. Discipline 
must be restored, for the present anarchy is disgraceful toa 
branch of the Catholic Church. If Mr. Athelstan Riley and 
his friends mar the wise effort to restore it by revision, 
many of us of all parties will be compelled to make our 
choice. The day for defying bishops and quibbling about 
courts at least will be past. If that time comes, and 
some of us are told that there is no longer room for 
us, I hope that we shall remember the example 
of that true English saint, Thomas Ken, in similar circum. 
stances. I cannot doubt that many, even if they have no 
sympathy with his cause, will be found to reverence his spirit, 
even to imitation. 

Mr. Athelstan Riley tells us what ruin Liberals may work 
in the Church of England. If he will look across the Channel 
he can see what his Roman friends, with their ultra-Conser- 
vatism have done to the unhappy Church of France. If he 
extends his gaze further he can find more food for reflection 
in the state of affairs in Spain and Italy.—I am, Sir, &., 

Long Benton Vicarage. ArrHur N, Bax, 


of ey. 
ried to bs 


tion to lay 


To tne Eprror or tue “Sprrcrator,”"] 


Srr,—As your first correspondent on this subject, perhaps you 
will allow me to say a few words in answer to Mr. Athelstan 
Riley’s letter in your issue of May 20th. Being attacked, he 
defends himself, and that is fair enough, but when he com- 
plains of hard words, such as “ignorant,” “unenlightened,” 
“ obscurantist,” used by his several opponents, he might recall 
the at least equally opprobrious terms used by his own side. Ata 
recent Archidiaconal Conference advocates of revision were 
denounced as “latitudinarians,” “loose Churchmen,” “ wanton 
would-be despoilers of a sacred fane,” &c. Mutual recrimina- 
tions of this kind do not advance the argument, What I 
should like to do is to appeal to men like Mr. Athelstan Riley 
to consider whether it is not possible, without surrendering 
one iota of principle, to do something to meet the wishes of 
other Churchmen. Granted that to the majority of com: 
municants no alteration of any kind in the Prayer-book seems 
necessary, cannot they of their charity believe that there are 
some equally earnest Churchmen who feel otherwise, and who 
strongly hold that what troubles their own consciences will, 
as time goes on and knowledge advances, increasingly trouble 
the consciences of others, and even altogether exclude from the 
Church many good men whom we should all wish to have in- 
cluded? Does Mr. Atbelstan Riley really wish his Church to be 
come more and more select and exclusive, till at last.with its 
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and unalterable formularies, it becomes an insignifi- 

fraction of the nation? If he has faith in the benefits 
= h membership and the efficacy of the Sacraments he 
é ae wish to exclude men whom a few concessions would 
ea Y ie-bearted Church workers. Now what loss to his 
yw nid these concessions involve? Would Mr. Athelstan 
= yer his friends be deprived of any one ttem in the 
_™ e@ which ministered to their soul’s comfort? 


rvic 
— - really hurt their consciences to cease on 
Ceuiues and Kaster day categorically to condemn to 
everlasting ‘damnation all who do not hold every jot 


and tittle of the Athanasian Creed? Could they not 

ibiy bear to omit saying (or singing) of their 
enemy, “Let him fall from one wickedness to another”; 
«Jet his children be vagabonds and beg their bread” ? 
Would an ‘amendment of, the Sunday Lectionary (some forty 
years old only) offend them? Dothey in their heart of hearts 
wish for ever to exclude from the ministry every candidate, 
however otherwise eligible, who cannot bring himself solemnly 
to afirm that he “unfeignedly believes all the canonical 
scriptures of the Old and New Testaments” ? 

If the answer to these queries is “ Yes,” then at any rate we 
know where we are, but if, as I surely hope, it is “ No,” then 
why, in the name of common charity, refuse the small measure 
of relief that is pleaded for P—I am, Sir, &c., 

A Lay REPRESENTATIVE. 





THE BISHOP OF HEREFORD AND NON- 
CONFORMISTS. 
[To rue Eptror or tae “Srrctrator,”’] 
Sir, —One of your correspondents says that, in his opinion, 
the claim to the title of Churchman—7.e., his Church— 
depends upon whether the claimant has, or has not, been 
baptized. I take it he means baptized by an episcopally 
ordained clergyman. I think the Bishop of Hereford’s invi- 
tation to Nonconformists (“ invitation” only in the sense that 
it removed a barrier) had reference to the unconfirmed, and 
not to the unbaptized? And naturally so. I venture to say 
that not one person in five hundred could state where, when, 
and by whom he or she was baptised. Whereas everyone 
knows if they have been confirmed or not. As regards Com- 
munion, the strictest “ priest ” takes it for granted they have 
been baptized, and, in that matter, asks no questions. Not so 
as regards Confirmation. The strict priest may, or may not, 
ask questions relating to that, and act accordingly, in a 
Christian spirit, or—otherwise. I should like to ask questions 
and obtain answers to the following questions: Is it not an 
historical fact that the Jews baptised with water converts to 
their faith in precisely the same manner as did John the 
Baptist ages before he appeared? If so, it follows that 
baptism was not a Christian institution any more than are some 
other so-called Christian institutions. They were borrowed 
from Jewish practice. Then, is not lay baptism recognised 
as valid by the Anglican Church? May not the monthly 
nurse, or any other lay person, baptize an infant? In con- 
clusion, I should like to relate a little story. I was talking 
the other day to an eminent Presbyterian minister on the 
subject of the Union of Scottish Churches. I asked him 
“Who hindered that consummation—ministers or people ?” 
He replied sadly, “the ministers, undoubted'y.” The moral 
of my little story “leaps to the eyes.” Clericalism bars the 
way to unity, peace and concord, and recalls. to mind 
Gambetta’s famous utterance regarding it—I am, Sir, &c., 
NEMO. 





(Yo rae Eprror or tae “ Srectator.” | 
Sim,—The Spectator is, as a rule, so conspicuously fair that it 
seems to me beneath its high standard to say, as in your issue 
of May 20th, that whatever the President of the English 
Church Union may mean when he speaks of the Church, at 
any rate he does not mean what is meant by the first part of 
our X1Xth Article. It is a little arbitrary to say what a man 
does not mean, and of serious import when a form of words 
of acknowledged authority isin question. That particular 
statement, standing amongst those drawn up “for avoiding 
of diversities of opinion” seems, to one who was called upon 
to accord his formal assent at a later stage of life than is 
usual amongst us—though not so late as Sir Henry Wotton— 
to steer its course in a masterly way through a passage of 





every known danger to the ship of the Church of England. 
Is it only the sailors, and perbaps not all of them, who, though 
they may be more or less assured of the depth of the channel 
of navigation, are yet well aware of the rocks lying below the 
surface, that are indicated by such wise phrases as “ the pure 
Word of God,” “Sacraments duly administered,” “according 
to Christ’s ordinance ” >—I am, Sir, &c., 
In Semrtis ANTIQUIS. 





A NATIONAL SCHEME FOR THE ENDOWMENT 
OF HOME SCIENCE. 
(To tre Eprror or rae “ Srectator.”’} 

S1r,—I trust you will allow me to place before your readers 

the following particulars in regard to the National Scheme for 

Endowment of Home Science in connection with King’s 

College for Women, University of London.—I am, Sir, &c., 
ANGLESEY. 


“A desire to mitigate the present gigantic yearly waste in 
infant life and the loss to the nation by preventable disease, due 
to ignorance, have led tothe movement of which this scheme is tho 
outcome. It is proposed to foster a sounder knowledge of the laws 
which govern health, sanitation, and household economy. The 
moral and physical welfare of our country depends primarily on 
the training and healthy upbringing of its children. This is the 
special work which nature and custom have assigned to women, and 
it is by directing attention to the type of education provided for 
girls that the true remedy lies. By ensuring that in future every 
girl’s education shall include some knowledge of the science which 
affects her home problems and some practice of the domestic arts 
the whole standard of home life would be raised, and trained 
experience substituted for instinct and tradition, which have 
hitherto been the chief guides for mothers. 

“To give practical effect to these ideas it was necessary for a 
University to open its doors to special courses for training women 
in the study of the science of the household, and thus ensure for 
our schools a continual supply of teachers trained to impart the 
knowledge on which the necessary reforms must be based. King’s 
College for Women has made a most successful start in educating 
women on these lines, but the movement could not be carried to 
its ultimate goal without adequate endowment. No University 
courses are self-supporting in this country, and in all pioneer 
University work, first-class teaching is a necessity the cost of 
which cannot be met out of fees alone. 

“The sum of £100,000 was needed to carry out this far-reaching 
scheme ; £20,000 to provide a hostel for the practical training in 
domestic arts as a residence for women students; £20,000 for 
building and equipping laboratories ; and £60,000 for the endow- 
ment of salaries for professors and lecturers. 

“The sympathy which her Majesty the Queen has always 
shown in matters connected with the home life of the nation is 
well known, and the success of this movement has been assured 
by the gracious interest which her Majesty has always taken in 
its development. Itis proposed in this her Coronation year to 
establish the scheme and thus inaugurate a new era in home life. 

“ £50,000 has been subscribed privately during the last two 
months. One generous donor has given £20,000 to build and 
equip laboratories; another has given a like sum to found the 
hostel which her Majesty has graciously allowed to be called 
Queen Mary’s Hostel so soon as the hostel is completed. 

“ Of the £60,000 required for the endowment of professorships 
and lectureships of such subjects as chemistry, hygiene, physiology, 
and economics £10,000 has already been obtained, thus leaving 
£50,000 to complete the fund. 

“A Trust Fund Committee has been formed to receive moneys 
given for the above purpose, composed of the following :—The 
Marquis of Anglesey (Chairman) ; Sir William Anson, Bart., M.P.; 
Mrs. Asquith ; the Rt. Hon. Arthur Balfour, M.P. ; the Rt. 
Hon. Lord Justice Buckley (Hon. Treasurer) ; the Viscountess 
Esher; Lady Meyer; Sir Arthur Riicker, D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S.; 
Lady Riicker; Dr. Jokn Atkins (Hon. Secretary). 

“The funds will be administered in accordance with the terms 
of the trust deed by an Executive Committee, composed of repre- 
sentatives of the donors and of King’s College for Women, in- 
cluding the Rev. Dr. Headlam, Professor Jackson, Dr. Miers (the 
Principal of the University of London), Miss Oakeley, Lady 
Riicker, and Prof. Smithells. 

“Among those who have generously contributed to the fund 
raised for the purposes of the endowment of King’s College for 
Women are:—The Marquis of Anglesey ; Mrs. Asquith ; the Duke 
of Devonshire; Sir Richard Garton; Sir Carl Meyer, Bart.; 
Lady Mond; Mr. Almeric Paget, M.P.; Mrs. Almeric Paget; tho 
Earl of Plymouth; Messrs. Rothschild and Sons; the Marquis of 
Salisbury ; the Earl of Scarbrough; Lady Wantage; the Duke of 
Westminster.” 

[It is greatly to be hoped that the money required will be found 
before the year is completed. King’s College for Women has 
already done admirable work .on very small means in the field 
of Home Science, and we feel sure that it will make a good uso 
of the great opportunity which is now offered to it. Its ideal of 
giving a University status to the teaching and practice of Home 
Science has often been sneered at, and still oftener misunderstood, 
but it has gradually won its way. It would be difficult to 
exaggerate the importance of the fact that the Queen has inter- 
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ested herself in the scheme and allowed her name to be connected 
with it. Her Majesty, it is clear, realizes, and desires that the 
British people should realize, that the arts and sciences which 
have to do with Home Life are worthy of the most careful study 
by those who must apply them.—Eb. Spectator.] 





PAYMENT OF MEMBERS. 

[To rue Epiror or tHe “Sperctaror.’’] 
Srr,—The Government scheme for the payment of members 
of the House of Commons is characteristic. It is proposed 
that members of the Lower Chamber, where the Government 
have a majority, should be paid, and that members of the 
Upper Chamber, where the Government are in a minority, 
should be unpaid. The Welsh Church is to be disestablished 
and disendowed, but the professional politician is to be 
established and endowed. 

In France and the United States the payment of Members 
has long been the rule, and it may be of interest to note the 
type of politician which, in the opinion of competent observers, 
those countries have evolved under that system. 

M. Emile Faguet in his excellent little book, “Le Culte de 
L’'Incompétence,” thus defines the professional politician 
(p. 29) :— 

“Qu’est ce qu’un politicien? C’est un homme nul pour ce qui 
est des idées personnelles, médiocre comme instruction, partageant 
les sentiments généraux et les passions générales de la foule, et 
enfin qui n’a pas d’autre métier que de s’occuper de politique, et 
qui, si la carriére politique lui manque, meurt de faim.” 

Professor Landon, in his well-known “Constitutional 
History of the United States” (ed. 1905, p. 391), says :— 

“It is true that universal suffrage creates the professional 
politician, whose trade it is to sell nominations and buy votes. 
But this low intriguer is known to be such. He is a mercenary 
go-between, who is usually content if he can get money and keep 
out of jail. When public virtue is aroused it puts him down. We 
must not destroy our useful institutions because vermin infest 
them, but must exterminate the pests.” 

Professor Landon takes a sanguine view of the question, 
but it must be borne in mind that the mischievous activities of 
the professional politicians in the United States are restrained 
by the iron bars of a rigid Constitution. In England we have 
no such safeguard.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A Unionist Free TRADER. 





THE LORDS AND THE PARLIAMENT BILL. 
(To tue Eprror or tux “ Spectator.” } 
Srr,—In tendering advice to the House of Lords with regard 
to the passage or rejection of the Parliament Bill you say that 
the Bill will have to pass that House either by consent or 
by compulsion on the creation of five hundred new peers. 
But surely you have overlooked another alternative. If the 
House can be induced so far to play into the hands of the 
Government, either by rejecting the Bill or amending it, the 
new peers will be created, but is it certain that when this is 
done the Bill will be reintroduced and pressed forward? I 
doubt it. There will be no need for such a Bill. The time 
wasted in forcing it through the Commons and then through 
the Lords can be devoted to the passage of the Home Rule 
Bill and other equally iniquitous measures before the country 
has an opportunity of pronouncing upon them. Also, should 
a Unionist Goverment ever again be returned to power, the 
opposition in the Lords will be able to reject any and every 
Bill sent up to them by the House of Commons, which they 
would not be able to doif the Parliament Act were in force. 
Thus all reform of the House of Lords and the introduction 
of the Referendum would be impossible for very many years to 
come. Of course, the Government want the Bill rejected, and 
it remains to be seen whether the Lords will again fall into 
the trap so obviously laid for them.—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. N. 





A PLEA FOR PURITANISM. 

[To tHe Eprror or tHe “Specrator.”’] 
Srr,—In these days everyone attacks the Puritan; no one 
dares to say a good word for him. But the attacks are 
usually founded on misconceptions. With all respect to 
Mr. Stone, I venture confidently to assert that the Puritan 
does not believe he has a higher standard of morals than 
his neighbour’s. He feels that he himself is a very great 
sinner, he finds that he has very little strength to fight 
temptations, and he judges (from their conduct) that other 
yeople are very like him. It is this consciousness of sin and 





human weakness which looks to outward restrain 

him and others in the strait and narrow “me 
Puritan cannot be proud and self-righteous; by the necess — 
his creed he is always humble, knowing that he is a mi a 
sinner. The ground on which a Puritan should be attacked ; 
that an exaggerated and ever-present humility weakens ion 


ultimately destroys moral courage. Yet, after all we 
most of us very weak and helpless.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Austin H. Jonxsoy 





THE PASSING OF THE QUAKER, 
[To tue Eprror oF tue “ Srrcraror,”’} 

S1r,— Will you allow me to reply to “ A Man in the Street "3 
I only saw his letter of May 6th a day or two ago, | don’t 
think that Quakerism has suffered from its members goin 
out of uniform. Men’s dress is now exceedingly simple, and 
I do not think that lady members of the Society spend much 
on theirs asarule. It was felt that keeping up ont-of-dat) 
fashions did not make people any better, and that it might 
become almost a source of pride. My opinion ig that 
Quakerism has declined for other reasons—one is the absence 
at present, of persecution. When seizures for tithes took 
place it had the effect of drawing together those who felt that 
they had a testimony to bear against ecclesiastical dominanee, 
Absence of persecution allows individuals to remain nomingl 
Quakers who are not in real sympathy with the body. Then, 
again, I think that Friends have of late madealmosta religion 
of some political ideas, and that this is at the bottom 
of some of the newspaper difficulties which you have ben 
attacking in your paper. Friends in England are industriously 
pushing forward Home Rule for Ireland without in the least 
knowing what it may mean to their co-religionists here, 4 
third caase of weakness is that just now Friends feel deeply 
the social troubles men suffer under, but they have not much 
sense of sin and the misery and trouble it brings. The 
Salvation Army realizes the fact of sin, and endeavours first 
to induce men to give up their wills—to throw down their 
arms, to be converted. With all this, I am sure the Quakers 
have a future and have still to be reckoned with. Is it quite 
fair that you should seemingly hold all the Quakers responsible 
for mistakes a few may be making P—I am, Sir, &c., 

Mountmellick. Henry Pim, 

[Nothing is further from our wish than to condemn the 
Quakers as a whole for the faults of individuals. If we have um- 
wittingly conveyed such an impression we regret it extremely, 
—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE VETERAN RESERVE. 
(To rum Eprtor or tue “ Srrctator,”) 
Srr,— When I started the National Volunteer Reserve I took 
care to throw the force open to all officers and men who had 
passed permanently out of the fighting forces of the Crow, 
80 we were naturally proud to enroll ex-Naval’men, and many 
a gallant sailor joined our ranks. Proud as the Veteran 
Reserve is that their force should have been followed by the 
official Veteran Reserve, it is a matter of deep regret with u 
that in this respect our scheme has not been officially adopted. 
Sailors are excluded from the Veteran Reserve probably for 
no better reason than that no one gave the point a moment's 
consideration. I appeal with confidence to the Spectator and 
the British Press generally to call upon “ the powers that be” 
to see to it that there shall be no delay in including the Senior 
Service officers and men in the officia] Veteran Reserve. “God 
Save the King.”—TI am, Sir, &c., 
Cares Forp, Lieut.-Colonel. 

Outer Temple, London, W.C. 

|Ex-sailors and marines who are not members of any existing 
Naval Reserve force are to be found in the Surrey Veteran Re- 
serve,and wetrust will be admitted into the forces raised by other 
counties. The War Office could not, of course, make an official 
suggestion for their admission, or make any regulations 
regard to them, since that might seem to be poaching on the 
ground of the Senior Service. If, however, local commandants 
admit them, we feel sure that neither the War Office nor the 
Admiralty will make any protest, or prevent the inclusion of 
so valuable an element.—Ep. Spectator. | 





THE VETERAN RESERVE FROM WITHIN. 
(To rum Eprron or tue “Srectator.”) 
Srr,—Your readers will have seen various descriptions of last 
Saturday’s parade of the Surrey Veteran Reserve as witn 
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by onlookers from outside ; perhaps a note from one who stood 
in the ranks may be of interest. There were certain features 
of the parade which possibly would escape the notice of a 
casual spectator. In the first place, the precision of movement 
of the troops was really remarkable. In companies formed 
for the first time, when the men are not used to drilling 
with those standing near them, you would expect occasional 
clumsiness. I did not see a mistake in drill, and the way in 
which the colour-sergeants and other non-commissioned officers 
handled their men and got them to pick up the movements 
smartly was most noticeable. I was particularly struck with 
the movements with which the men, after standing easy, took 
up their places and dressing. It was very cold standing still, 
and when the companies were told to stand easy some of 
the men, catching sight of their old comrades, stepped a 
few paces away, and stood talking and joking—apparently 
inattentive and heedless of what was going on. Sud- 
denly, at the necessary moment, with hardly a word 
from the non-commissioned officers, the men had fallen again 
into their places and taken up their own dressing ; and when 
they formed fours the precision with which they moved 
showed that not a man had made a mistake in his place or 
number. Another point as regards drill was worth notice. 
The men had evidently only recently left the ranks of the 
Regular Army, or Volunteers, to whichever they happened to 
belong; that is, only in the last six or seven years. You could 
tell that at once from the way in which they stood at ease. I 
did not see a man move his hands or feet in the old way, with 
the bands to the front and right foot to the rear. For 
veterans they seemed to me to be as young and fit as any 
body of men which could be imagined taking the field. But 
there was more than drill to take the eye and fire the 
imagination. Nothing that I saw impressed me so profoundly 
as the greetings exchanged among officers, non-commissioned 
officers, and men. Before the inspection, probably unseen by 
any of the officers present with Lord Roberts, there were several 
colonels and company officers—apparently they had come to 
the parade from a distance, for they were not members of the 
8.V.R.—who were going round the companies picking out a 
man here and there who had served under them, and it 
was pleasant to hear the inquiries after friends and 
comrades. But even better were the greetings exchanged 
among the men. Now and then, as the companies formed 
up in turn, or as the men looked about them, you would 
see a man catch sight of an old friend, possibly a few paces 
distant, possibly half-way across the parade ground. After 
a little you would hear a name called, or some old regi- 
mental joke, or a nickname which would make the men 
who knew it turn round; then the two would catch each 
other’s eyes. Imagination went back to the time and place 
when that nickname was last beard or that joke laughed 
over—in India, perhaps, or South Africa, or on the troop- 
ship steaming up the Channel. To hear those names and 
jokes and to look at the medals on the men’s coats was to 
gain an added impression of comradeship and sentiment 
from what was, from any point of view, an extremely 
practical demonstration.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Company OrFicer, 8.V.R. 





NATIONALIST UTTERANCES IN IRELAND. 
(To raz Eprror or tur “ Specrator.”’} 

Sir,—The Goodbodys are only one of several Quaker families 
who prospered and made the King’s County prosper in the late 
eighteenth and the nineteenthcenturies. The Nationalist menace 
which you mention in your issue of last week reminds me of a 
remark of Jowett which I heard him make at one of his 
breakfast parties at Balliol in 1886, when the Home Rule Bill 
had just been brought in: “Home Rule would discourage 
capital in Ireland.”—I am, Sir, &c., UNIONIST. 





THE BLOOD-RED FLAG OF ENGLAND. 
(To tax Epiror or rus “Srectraror.”’) 
Sir,—In case you have not closed this correspondence, I 
should like to correct Lord Archibald Campbell’s statement 
that only the Lord-Lieutenant of a county has the right to fly 
the Union Flag. Since Lord Knollys’ letter and Lord 
Crewe's statement the Lord-Lieutenants have recognized that 
they have no such exclusive right, and have petitioned the 
King to grant them a special flag. This his Majesty bas 





been pleased to do, and it will shortly appear in the Admiralty 
Book. This flag consists of the Union Flag with a crown and 
sword superimposed.—I am, Sir, &c., 
17, Hertford Street, W. Mar anp KE.uiz. 
[To rux Eprror or tHe “Srectator.”] 
S1r,—I have in practice accepted as conclusive Lord Crewe's 
dictum that “the Union Jack undoubtedly may be flown on 
land by all His Majesty’s subjects.” But there is another 
question, cognate but different, which apparently still remains 
unsolved—viz., who is the person, or what is the official de- 
partment, that is charged with adjudication on this matter ? 
Some personal experience, perhaps worth narrating, leaves 
this point still in doubt. About three years ago there 
happened to pass buck into my hands, by purchase, an old 
castle in Scotland after along interval of possession by others. 
Certain Jacobite associations of my family with the old plaee 
made me strongly desirous, on regaining possession of it, of 
showing allegiance to the present dynasty, and I sought 
authoritative guidance as to the flags which I might, or might 
not, fly on the old building. I knew, of course, that I had no 
right to fly the Royal Standard, but I was uncertain whether 
I might hoist a flag, as on Edinburgh Castle, displaying one of 
its quarterings, the ruddy Lion of Scotland on its yellow 
shield, as a symbol that the castle was at one time the 
residence of the Scottish kings. I was in doubt also about 
the strict propriety of the Union Jack, and also of the pre- 
priety of hoisting my own family crest beneath it on 
the same flagstaff. I propounded these questions at the office 
of the Lord Chamberlain, at the War Office, and at the 
Heralds College, and, though I received courteous and intelli- 
gent attention from each of these authorities, I discovered 
that none of them was much better informed than myself as 
to the strict legalities or proprieties, and I met with no 
assumption or pretension to authoritative knowledge or 
jurisdiction. I felt, and still feel, that I ought not to have 
sought for this in vain.—I am, Sir, &c., C. 8. 
[This correspondence must now cease.— Ep. Spectator. | 





SPRING “FEVER.” 
|To tux Eprror or tue “Srectaror.”") 
Srr,— Does not Catulius allude to this in his poem, Ad 
seipsum de adventu veris, when he writes :— 
“Jam mens pretrepidans avet vagari ; 
Jam leti studio pedes vigescunt.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., 


A PHANTASM OF THE LIVING. 
{To tue Eprror oF tux “ Srecrator.”’} 
S1r,—The very interesting letter in last week’s Spectator re- 
specting “ precursors” reminds me of a phenomenon which I 
—in common with many other people —have frequently 
experienced, and which is probably known to the majority of 
your readers—namely, that when we think we see a friend or 
acquaintance, and find we are mistaken, we almost invariably 
meet the real person shortly afterwards. And this does not 
apply only to persons whom we are expecting to see, or who 
are constantly in our thoughts (in which case it could easily 
be accounted for), but to the merest and most casual 
acquaintances. To giveanexample: Some little time ago 
I was at Harrogate, and said to a friend with whom 
I was walking, “Look, there is Mr. X!” On finding, 
however, that it was not Mr. X, I added, “ Mark my 
words, we shall see the real Mr. X soon!” And so 
we did. I had not seen or heard of, or even thought of, 
Mr. X for several years, so he was not in my conscious mind ; 
and I could not have been subconsciously associating him with 
the place, as he lives in the South of England, spends most of 
his time abroad, and had never been to Harrogate in his life 
before. This is only one instance out of scores; I might 
almost say out of hundreds. What I always wonder is 
whether the explanation lies in the strong individuality of 
the object, who subconsciously gives warning of his or her 
approach, or in the possession, by the subject, of that power 
(in an elementary form) which, when more fully developed, 
is called “ second sight.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FowLer. 
Kingscroft, Eltham, Kent. 


[To rue Eprror or tue “ Srectator.”’} 
S1r,—In case you would desire to publish any further records 
of experiences connected with the above subject (which appear 
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to be not uncommon) I send you the following two which 
have occurred to myself. 

The first was in 1860 or 1861—I forget which—at the Ranger’s 
House, Blackheath, where I was spending the Easter holidays 
with some friends. I was thirteen or fourteen years of age at 
the time, and one of the sons of the house was of about the 
same age as myself. It had been arranged that he was to go 
out for a ride on his pony after luncheon. I was not to ac- 
company him, and, having seen him ride off from the front 
door in company with the coachman, who was also riding, I 
took a book and lay down on a sofa placed in an inner hall 

‘communicating by an open doorway, or entrance, with the 
outer hall. I had been reading for about a quarter of an hour 
or twenty minutes when I heard the sound of horses’ feet on 
the gravel outside: the front door opened and the boy ap- 
peared. I shouted to him, “ Hullo! Back again so soon—what’s 
up?” He passed me, smiling, but without answering, and I 
heard his footsteps running up the staircase beyond towards 
his bedroom. As I was interested in my book, I thought no 
more about him until about an hour had passed. I then again 
heard the footsteps of horses, and for a second time the boy 
entered the house by the front door. Then, being not a little 
astonished, I questioned him as to how he had got out of the 
house again without my having seen him pass, ané my surprise 
‘was not lessened by learning that he had not come back to the 
house at all, that this was his first return to it after a pleasant 
aide of an hour's duration, and this statement was corroborated 
dy the coachman. Vs 

The second instance occurred about five or six years ago, as 
follows :—I was anxious to speak to our station-master, and 
walked to the railway station (about a mile off) in company 
with my grown-up son. (The latter did not know the station- 
anaster by sight.) The station-master’s house stands close to 
the railway line—on the same side that we were approaching, 
and opposite to the station buildings—while the goods station 
as further away, and on the same side as the station. On 
wveaching the line I saw the station-master crossing it from 
the station and walking towards his house, which he entered 
by the front door. He was about 100 yards off when I first 
saw him, and he was wearing his uniform coat and cap. My 
son also saw him, and we walked along the line to his house 
without farther delay. On inquiry there we learnt from his 
wife that he was not at home; but, persisting that we had that 
moment seen him entering, she was persuaded to make a 
search through the house and round at the back of it, with, 
however, no result except blank astonishment on our part. 
On crossing the line we eventually found the station-master 
-at the goods shed, where he had been engaged for, as he said, a 
<onsiderable time, and had not been near his house all the 
morning.—I am, Sir, &c., ARTHUR GORDON. 





THE POTTERIES FUND. 
[To rue Eprror or tue “Srectator.””] 


S1r,—The Potteries Fund, which provides convalescent treatment 
for women and girls suffering from lead-poisoning, is very low 
indeed—so low that the committee are for the moment unable to 
take advantage of this glorious weather. Each bright, sunny day 
as it comes has for them a sting of bitterness, for they know by 
experience that in the country or by the sea renewed health and 
vigour await their tired sufferers ; and though they long to make 
the most of these early days, when everything is so freshly green 
and full of hope, the lack of money prevents them. Will not your 
readers help? The committee arrange the details, They give of 
their time, but the public they ask, and ask earnestly, for money 
to make their work effective. Everyone uses china manufactured 
with a lead glaze. Everyone, therefore, contributes to the workers’ 
suffering. Will no one help to relieve it ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
M. May Scuusrer (Hon. Sec.). 
The Glen, Camberley. 





LEAGUE OF HONOUR. 
(To tue Epiror or THE “ Srectrator.”"] 
Sir,—Having been abroad on duty in the Near East for the last 
three months I have not been able during that time to do much 
‘to further the cause of the League. Some fresh members, however, 
have joined us. 

While abroad, from conversations with persons who have occu- 
pied high positions in our Colonies, I had full confirmation of the 
suspicion that what may fairly be called “veiled slavery” does 
exist in the twentieth century within the British Empire. Till 
this stain is removed it will be diffieult for us as a nation to take 
our proper part in remedying such horrible evils as the “Crime of 
the Congo.” 

With a view to pushing forward the main work of our League, 
viz., the education of the electorate on matters affecting the 
honour of the country, I have arranged for a conference of all 





members, associates, subscribers and friends to be held at 
House, Vauxhall Bridge Read, London, by kind permission of the 
Anti-Slavery eer L on May 30th at 3 p.m. 

The meeting will commence with speeches from represen 
of the four societies whose work and aims the ng 
deavouring to assist. Mr. E. D. Morel will speak on the . 
question, Mr. H. W. Nevinson on present slavery in other 
countries, Mr. H. 8. Polak (who is just returning from South 
Africa) on the condition of the Indians in South Africa, and My 
Noel Buxton, M.P., on the Balkan question. Speeches will be 
limited to fifteen minutes. There will be tea at 4.30, after which 
2 consultation will be held as to the best means of pushing forward 
the work. An advisory committee will also be appointed. 

Tickets of admission will be issued on application. Yoy are 
cordially invited to bring any friend or friends likely to be 
interested, to whom tickets will be sent on receipt of their names 
and addresses. 

The question will also be considered as to whether an amalgama. 
tion cannot be carried out with the League of St. George, which 
was inaugurated for a similar purpose four months after our 
League was formed.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Beresrorp Porrsr, Hon. See, 
(Archdeacon in Cyprus), 
Rake Manor, Milford, Surrey. 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer's name or inilials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, as in the case of “ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view is 
considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant publication, 








POETRY. 


HAWTHORN. 


“*T will sing as doth behove 
Hymns in praise of what I love.” 
Wor»DswortTa, 


I know a dingle in a hawthorn wood 
Filled with the fragrance of the perfect May; 
Here the squat thorns for centuries have stood, 
And Spring heaps blossoms on them, new and gay. 
And in that moment of the shining day 
Which sees the glamour of the rising sun 
Slant the pale yellow of his early ray 
On dew-drenched fallows, all the fine threads spun 
By long-legged spinners in these twisted trees, 
Float their grey gossamer, upon the breeze. 
Here leaps the limber-footed listening hare, 
And here the cuckoo, the small song-birds’ care, 
Calls from the willows in the water-leas, 
Remote, elusive, a thin tongue of air. 

PAMELA GLENCONNER. 








ART. 


THE NEW ENGLISH ART CLUB. 
THE collection of pictures which the New English Art Clab 
is now showing at the galleries of the Society of British 
Artists in Suffolk Street is a notable one. The hanging is 
good, the pictures are not crowded, and they are so arranged 
that they support rather than interfere with each other, and 
the average quality of the work is distinctly high. In one 
instance, at least, we feel ourselves in the presence of a re- 
markably fine picture, original and powenul, and full of that 
restraint which only a master’s hand knows. All Mr. Orpen’s 
power of drawing and modelling, and his grasp of the 
essential character of the things he paints, are revealed 
in Myself and Cupid (164), and, added to them, fine colour and 
that rarest of qualities, a beautiful handling of oil paint. The 
artist is seen at half length standing hkeside a cast of 
Verrocchio’s winged child carrying a dolphin. The picture is 
rich in colour, and the white of the cast and the gold frame of 
the mirror which reflects the artist shine out of the surround- 
ing darkness, while the materials of the painter's art which 
are scattered before the looking-glass add just the colour and 
sparkle that are wanted to make the important parts of the 
picture retire into the depths of the shadow. Perhaps 
there is no greater test of the success of a picture than the 
fact that it convinees us at once of the reasonableness of 
all its details. In the present instance the arrangement 
is highly artificial, but we are not troubled by that, for the 
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a balanced that even the wonderful spotted tie 
worn by the artist appears inevitable. From the intellectual 
int of view the picture suggests an elaborate and carefully 
carried out arrangement ; emotionally the appeal is simple, 
direct and satisfying, giving to the picture an air of grandeur, 
and in art it is the emotional effect which matters. It is for 
this reason that Mr. Steer’s The End of the Chapter (167) is 
not satisfactory, in spite of its beautiful colour arrangement 
and carefully realized textures. The whole is so obviously posed 
and prepared. The yellow vase and the yellow cover of the 
book plainly exist only for the sake of each other, and both 
‘or their contrast with the dress of the gir! sitting over the fire. 
In reality, Mr. Orpen’s arrangements are just as artificial, but 
he has added that touch of passion which makes of accessories 
a means towards an end and not an end in themselves. Mr. 
Steer is happier in his landseape, The Valley of the Severn (171), 
which has the true feeling for distance and air, and in this 
case his convention for making the trees and hedges of 
ordinary English landscape unobtrusive has succeeded. 

Mrs. Swynnerton has been refining her paint surface, and 
turning away from the bas-relief effects of Mancini and 
approaching more to the quality of Watts. In doing so she 
has lost nothing, but has gained largely. Her picture, The 
Southing of the Sun (139), is, after Mr. Orpen’s, the most im- 
pressive thing here. The effect of the old Italian peasant 
woman relieved against the blue background of mountains is 
very striking and dignified, and not easily to be conveyed in 
words. For power of giving the charm of open air and 
movement of sea and clouds Miss Alice Farmer takes a high 
place, and both her pictures (138, 155) are ornaments to the 
zallery. Mr. Sargent shows several pictures; in these it is 
by the colour arrangement that we are most attracted, and 
especially is this the case in the watercolour, Daphne (32). 
Here 1 marble statue is relieved partly against the sky and 
partly against the dark cypress trees of the Italian garden. 
What other painter, we ask, could have made us feel the sky 
reflecting marble so simply and so beautifully? Had space 
illowed, several other pictures might have been discussed in 
detail, but it must suffice to call attention to the watercolours 
of Mr. Rich, and among them No. (40), and to Mr. Seal- 
brooke’s (76), to Mrs. Sargent Florence’s designs for frescoes 
(89) and (104), to. Professor Holmes’ (143) and (190), to Mr. 
MacEvoy’s (158), and to Mr. Gere’s (175). 

Such an exhibition as the present one should be an inspira- 
tion to the Academy. From it they might learn that it is 
possible to fill at least one room with pictures which, if not all 
great, at any rate can all claim to be serious works of art. 





THE GOUPIL GALLERY. 


THE pictures by Mr. Walter Greaves should be seen by those 
who are interested in the problems of authorship which 
oecupy students of the old masters. Not that this is their 
only interest, for many of them are beautiful in themselves, 
such as The Plumbago Factory, Battersea (30), Battersea (45), 
with its lovely pale green blue sky and water, and warm dark 
houses, and other river pieces and nocturnes. W hat will interest 
the student is the remarkable way in which Mr.Greaves managed 
to assimilate not only the general style of his master, Whistler, 
but also his touch and quality of paint. In numbers of the pic- 
tures it is possible to find portions which, if considered by 
themselves, seem to be the subtleties of the application of the 
paint to the canvas of Whistler himself, which are wont to be 
regarded as the handiwork of the master. We are set wondering 
what would be the result if some higher critic were to try to 
construct the true Whistler from his works if those works had 
been mixed up with the productions of his pupil and were 
seattered over the galleries of the world. Mr. Greaves had a 
real aptitude for painting, which is plainly shown in the 
picture, Boat Race Day, Hammersmith Bridge (68), painted at 
the age of sixteen, and before he knew Whistler. 
Here a natural talent seems to aim at many of the 
effects perfected by Whistler. The flat, pale tones and 
the absence of roundness given by light and shade, 
together with that sense of pattern which now we should call 
Japanese, are strongly marked. This exhibition raises the 
question whether it is not better for men of lesser talent to 
work in the school of a master than to try to steer an original 
course, 
H. §. 








BOOKS. 


THE LIFE, TRIAL, AND DEATH OF 
FRANCISCO FERRER.* 

Mr. ArcueR has done no better piece of work, in any of his 
excursions abroad to study questions of the day, than this 
examination of the character and the trial of Ferrer. The 
trial and execution of Ferrer brought the very nemesis which 
it was the purpose of the Spanish Government to avoid. 
Ferrer was a man of little knowledge, and of less judgment, 
but he had a passion for education which he idealized with a 
truly wonderful persistence. Some of his opinions were most: 
dangerous, and many others if they had been imposed upon 
his country would have been a pestilent nuisance. Such a 
man could not have exercised wide influence in the long rum 
if he had not been martyrized by a trial which was unworthy 
of the name. His execution was followed by riots all over 
Europe, in which his name served as a symbol for opposition 
to established government, and thus his “soul” (of which he 
denied the existence) goes marching on. It is all a pitiful 
irony, but Mr. Archer explains how it all came about; and we 
could wish that this admirably judicial book might be read by 
every one who is in danger of believing that good can be done 
by pretending that a sham trial is a real one. Much better 
dispense with the appearance of a trial altogether. 

Ferrer married his first wife after a very short acquaintance, 
and he repented at leisure. They left Spain and livedin Paris, 
and their disputes reached so acute astage that Sefiora Ferrer 
fired three shots at him with a revolver. After this they lived 
apart, but the scandal of the shooting caused Ferrer to lose 
some of the pupils to whom he taught Spanish. It is impos- 
sible to judge with confidence who was to blame, but Mr. 
Archer is able to show that seme of the accusations brought 
by the wife against Ferrer were manifestly false, and, further, 
that one of Ferrer’s daughters (who made a statement to Mr. 
Archer) sympathized entirely with her father. This tragic 
marriage was followed by irregular unions, which, however, 
have no bearing whatever on the guilt or innocence of Ferrer 
of the crime for which he was executed. While he was 
living in Paris Ferrer made the acquaintance of a rich 
woman, Mile. Meunier, who in course of time put a good 
deal of money at his disposal, and eventually left him a 
fair amount of property in her will. Ferrer’s relations 
with Mlle. Meunier have been exposed to every kind of inter- 
pretation, but we think Mr. Archer proves conclusively that 
Ferrer never made use of his intellectual supremacy over this 
apparently well-meaning woman except to advance the cause 
of his educational schemes. He was an aggressive and 
blatant rationalist, and it seems that he overbore her religious 
prepossessions and persuaded her to believe that secular 
culture such as he advocated was the only cure for the ills of 
the world. One cannot read the letters of Ferrer published in 
this book without recognizing that he was sincere in his 
repellent propaganda. He did not use Mile. Meunier’s money 
for his own ease or gratification, but for founding 
the Escuela Moderna—the Modern School — which 
supplied a rationalistic education highly flavoured with 
the dogmatics of Ferrer. One of the chief objects of 
his educational scheme was to kill religious dogma, yet he put 
in place of it articles of his own political faith which depend 
upon nothing but the assertion of a few fanatical thinkers. 
One can imagine the wretched sterility of the intellectual life 
opened up for the poor children who were tanght to repeat 
the narrow tenets of the pontifical Ferrer. Take the 
following principles taught in the Escuela Moderna, and one 
will see that Englishmen of progressive thought must have 
been misinformed when they praised Ferrer’s teaching as the 
best in Spain :-— 

*“ Education may be very good or very bad, according to what is 
taught. It is good when rational things are taught, such as 
science. It is bad when metaphysical things are taught, such as 
religion.” 

“The police arrest unhappy people who have stolen a loaf for 
their family ; they take them to prison, and thus make the misery 
greater.” 

We are quite convinced of Ferrer’s sincerity when he tells 
us that he could not imagine life without propaganda. He 
let no one escape. He preached wherever he went. In 
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England most people would probably have called him a bore. 
In publishing a Spanish translation of a child’s book he cut 
out a story about Santa Claus, as he objected to this recom- 
mendation of the supernatural. He would not sign his name 
on a menu-card at a dinner party because to preserve a 
signature was, to his mind, a kind of idolatry. 

Most of these tiresome fanaticisms belonged to bis later and 
less harmful stage. Earlier he had unequivocally preached 
revolution. Mr. Archer says :— 


“It is perfectly true, then—and we o 
hse sight of the fact—that the Escuela Moderna was unmistakably 
and avowedly a nursery of rebellious citizens. It might turn out 
“good Euro ’; but, from the point of view of any believer in 
the established order of things, spiritual, administrative, or 
economic, its whole effort was to turn out bad Spaniards. Con- 
sequently it was only natural that it should excite the utmost 
horror in Clerical and Conservative minds. Ferrer was from first 
to last an ardent Revolutionist. He had come to think that Spain 
was not yet ripe for revolution; but the whole object of his work 
was to correct her unripeness by educating Revolutionists. His 
enemies averred, and no doubt many of them sincerely believed, 
that his revolutionism was synonymous with violent anarchism. 
I have already indicated my disbelief in this accusation, and I 
shall have later to go into the question in more detail. But even 
on the hither side of violent anarchism, there was much in Ferrer’s 
teaching that, in any country in the world, could not but strain 
toleration to its utmost limit.” 


ht not, in fairness, to 


We cannot doubt ourselves that Ferrer’s teaching sowed 
poisonous seeds in minds with even less substance than his 
own; he may even have been solely, if unconsciously, re- 
sponsible for engendering assassination. It is well known that 
Morral, who killed numerous people with his bomb when he 
attempted the lives of the King and Queen of Spain, was con- 
nected with the Escuela Moderna. But none of these things 
—and this is the upshot of Mr. Archer’s investigation—prove 
that Ferrer had anything to do with stirring up the Barcelona 
insurrection, on which charge he was condemned and executed. 

His trial three years before on the charge of being connected 
with the attempt on the King and Queen bad failed, but the 
Escuela Moderna had been closed. Ferrer then founded the 
international League for the Rational Education of Youth. 
M. Anatole France became Honorary President, while Pro- 
fessor Haeckel was on the committee and M. Maeterlinck was 
a member of the League. He passed a good deal of time in 
Paris and London, and at last he decided to return hurriedly 
to Spain, as he received news that his sister-in-law and niece 
were seriously ill. This statement is important—Mr. Archer 
prints the letter containing the news of the illness—as, if it 
is true, Ferrer went home for purely family reasons, and not, 
as his accusers declared, for the purpose of fomenting 
sedition. After his return to the neighbourhood of Barcelona 
the anti-Clerical riots broke out and there was much blood- 
shed. One day Soledad Villafranca, the woman who passed 
as Ferrer’s wife, told him that there were rumours that he 
had led a party of incendiaries against a convent. Ferrer 
laughed, but she implored him to go away for a few days, as a 
man with his record could not afford to let the authorities 
believe such rumours. It was an awkward coincidence for 
Ferrer that the riots should have broken out soon after his 
return to Spain, and that his name should have been 
connected with them in current gossip. But, of course, 
mo one need be surprised that his name_ should 
have fitted easily into such circumstances. It would have 
been surprising if it had not. The fact that he had gone 
into hiding was, of course, used against him. He was arrested 
in the village where he was born, but a camera and an 
umbrella were the most incriminating things he was carrying 
with him. 

We cannot go into the procedure of the Military Tribunal 
which tried Ferrer. We do not condemn it because it differed 
from English justice. We condemn it because it differed 
from Spanish justice. Relevant evidence was refused, and 
irrelevant evidence admitted. If Ferrer had been properly 
tried he might possibly have been proved guilty. We are 
open to that b@ief. But the unhappy truth is that nothing 
was proved at all. Yet Ferrer was shot, and his name added 
to the long and disturbing list of unnecessary martyrs. 

Ferrer’s sham trial and unjust execution are a warning to 
all States that justice is the first foundation of a strong and 
secure government. The cause of true Conservatism and 
good government in Spain will suffer for years because 
Ferrer was shot—shot, not because he was proved guilty on 
a definite charge preferred against him, but because he was a 





* . . a? 
man of pestilent opinions, whose opponents considered that 
he ought to be killed on general principles. Crimes such ag 
that are the seed from which untold evils arise. 





TWO BOOKS ON NAPOLEON.* 

In the Growth of Napoleon Mr. Young studies the environ. 
ment of the early life of the Emperor, and seeks to estimate 
the influence which it had on the formation of character, and 
to what extent it facilitated the foundation of the N apoleonic 
Empire. It is a notable piece of work, and for the first time 
opens up to English readers a most fascinating field of 
inquiry. The book shows great care in preparation, and 
evidences of wide reading and extensive knowledge on the 
part of the author. The style is clear, simple, and straight. 
forward; and, though one may be permitted to disagree with 
some of the general conclusions arrived at, we cannot but 
admire the careful and painstaking way in which the facts 
are marshalled before us, and the lucidity and force with 
which the judgments are formulated. 

The argument of the book gathers round two distinct and 
separate influences which were brought to bear on the early 
life of Napoleon. The first of these Mr. Young calls the 
“inherited environment,” consisting of (1) Corsican birth; 
(2) Corsican history traditions,—the continuous fight for 
freedom under the great patriots Gaffori, Sampiero, and 
Paoli; (3) Corsican character; and (4) family traditions. 

From pre-Napoleonic sources we are able to discover the 
prevailing elements in the Corsican character. We find that 
the Corsicans are “brave, intrepid, dexterous, spirited and 
lively,” but “‘ proud, presumptuous, inconstant, choleric, cruel, 
and more superstitious than devout;” that they are 
“extremely susceptible of the slightest touch of ridicule or 
insult”; that they are “tormented by a desire to dominate”; 
and that for war they entertain a favourite passion. In con- 
sidering these characteristics it must be borne in mind that 
Napoleon was not of Corsican but of Ligurian stock. Mr. 
Young is probably correct, however, in placing more impor- 
tance on the Corsican training :— 

“ Although of Ligurian blood, being reared in Corsica, Napoleon 
acquired from his environment the Corsican qualities so valuable 
for a soldier—audacity, obstinacy, and guile. Napoleon 
acquired the Corsican form of insular tenacity—that instinct for 
ruse and audacity which the continual rivalry of families always 
produces in an isolated community—during the first nine years of 
his life, and strengthened it by visits to the island at the age of 
seventeen and upwards.” 

The other important influence was the “ personal environ- 
ment,” which is carefully traced through childhood, boyhood, 
and early manhood. Great stress must necessarily be laid on 
parental training. Carlo Maria, the father, was a born 
intriguer. He was restless, ambitious, and discontented. 
Proud of his family, he created a feeling in his children’s 
minds that the Bonapartes were of greater importance than 
was generally recognized; and his close connexion with 
Paoli in his great fight for freedom must naturally have made 
a deep impression upon Napoleon. In this connexion one is 
reminded of the incident during the coronation ceremony in 
the Church of Notre Dame, when Napoleon turned to his 
elder brother and said, “Joseph, if our father could see us 
now!” The influence of the mother is more difficult to 
estimate. “ Mothering,” says Mr. Young, “is still an unex- 
plored science.” We have, however, Napoleon’s own words to 
guide us. At St. Helena he told O’Meara that it was to the 
manner in which his mother formed him at an early age that 
he principally owed his subsequent elevation. “My opinion 
is that the future good or bad conduct of a child entirely 
depends upon the mother.” It is abundantly clear that Letizia 
Ramolino was a mother far above the average. She had a strong, 
determined character. She was able to impose her will upon 
Napoleon, if necessary, by a corporal correction which he has 
told us was an experience to remember. Devoted and unselfish, 
“tender and severe,” she would put up with nothing unworthy. 
But very little is known of the details of her influence, and 
because of that it would be unfair to impute the defects in 
Napoleon's character to her training. 

In relation to the personal environment of Napoleon, 
Mr. Young spends considerable ingenuity to seeking to estab- 
lish that position in age and sex, relatively to the other 
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inmates, is, after the mother’s personality, the chief 
development of a human being. Napoleon was a 
e was a year and a half younger‘than Joseph, 
older than his sister Maria Anna. According 
the eldest son, having nobody to imitate, tends 
indolent, self-satisfied, mild, and capable man, 
qbile the second son, in this case being followed bya sister, 
and having bis brother in front, tends to become active, 
ive, and rude. We very much doubt the strength of 
gach tendencies. In this particular case the difference in early 
training seems to us as likely a reason for the difference in 
characteristics, for we do not hold with Mr. Young that “at 
the age of nine the character is already in broad outline per- 
manently fixed.” At all events, the mere fact of Napoleon 
being a second son does not appear sufficient justification 
for the following conclusion :— 

“Of the factors which went to furnish his extraordinarily 

apposite endowment, perhaps the chief of all was his position in 
age and sex in the Bonaparte nursery, especially in relation to 
Joseph. That gave him the first essential—the desire to succeed 
and to dominate.” 
We have no space to follow the author through Napoleon's 
early life, the early military training, his successive journeys 
from France to Corsica, and his experiences at Toulon and 
Paris. It is a restless period marked by poverty, hard 
work, incessant reading, awakening ambition, untiring energy, 
and, finally, extraordinarily good fortune. “Luck,” says 
Mr. Young, “gave Napoleon an extraordinary chance at 
Vendémiaire; a command when he was unknown and 
antried; a decisive advantage in education over French 
rivals; an army superior in activity, spirit, and tactics 
to the foreign armies ...... a freedom and independence 
which no French rival or Continental opponent ever had 
before Waterloo.” 

Good fortune, however, does not explain everything. Some- 
thing more was wanted to make the Napoleonic Empire possible 
—Genius. It may be granted at once that inheritance and en- 
sironment are powerful factors in the formation of character. 
They perfect the instrument for the work. But they do not 
explain genius. In addition to the influences of environment, 
Napoleon brought something of his own. He brought—at least 
in the early years of his Empire—an unerring judgment, a sense 
of vital power, and a driving and compelling dynamic force. 
“Napoleon’s genius was military,” says Mr. Young, and, 
judged by results, his military genius was unsurpassed. To 
the civilian he appears the greatest of all soldiers, and he has 
enlarged for all time our conception of human fame and 
human possibility. 

In Napoleon and the End of the French Revolution we have 
a sequel to Mr. Warwick’s works on Mirabeau, Danton, and 
Robespierre and their part in the French Revolution. The 
Revolution ended in chaos, and Napoleon, who was no Revolu- 
tionary, stands in history as the repairer of its errors and the 
rebuilder of its ruins. He found the crown of France in the 
mire, and with the point of his prevailing sword he picked it 

up. Toturn from The Growth of Napoleon to this book is to 
lay down the scalpel and take up the brush. Mr. Warwick 
paints once more for our gaze the story of Napoleon’s life in 
bright and vivid colours. The book has been brought well 
into touch with modern research; it suffers necessarily from 
compression, but from the Russian campaign the story goes 
well. It is a work primarily for the general reader. There is 
an entire absence of notes, and reported sayings are occasion- 
ally elevated into historic facts. It is embellished with many 
illustrations, some of which have never before been published. 
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FRANCIS BACON.* 
it must be with trepidation that any author ventures nowadays 
to discuss Bacon, since he has become one of those subjects, 
like the philosopher's stone and squaring the circle and per- 
petnal motion, which are “to madness near allied.” Dr. 
Steeves, however, does not share the madness of extreme 
Baconians, though he is not free altogether from the deficient 
scholarship on which their theories depend exclusively. “The 
first step,” he says, “in the study of his | Bacon's] life should 
bea study of the reigns of Queen Elizabeth and James the 
First, more especially the intricacies of the former period.” 
Thia, of course, is true to the verge of platitude; but how- 





. Francis Bacon : A Sketch of his Life, Works, and Literary Friends ; chiefly 
Tim2 Bibliographical Point of View, By G. Walter Steeves, M.D, London: 
wenand Co. (6s. net.) 


ever it may be with the intricacies of Elizabeth's Court and 
reign, about which Dr. Steeves does not enable his readers 
to judge, it is clear that he has not mastered some of the 
elementary facts in English history. For instance, he describes 
+ Nicholas Bacon as “ the first Lord Keeper of the Great Seal of 
England.” He was the first, certainly, in Elizabeth’s reign, 
but St. John in 1547 and Audley in 1532 had both preceded 
him in the office and title. Again, Bacon's mother is described 
as “ Lady Anne Bacon,” which she never was in fact, however 
inaccurately and loosely titles may have been used in her 
time. And no one bas suffered more than Francis Bacon 
from a confused and lax nomenclature. Francis Bacon we 
may call him properly, and perhaps that description is best. 
But he was created Baron Verulam in 1618, when he was made 
Lord Chancellor, and Viscount St. Albans in 1621. If we 
use a peer’s title for him at all, only the latter is correct. The 
popular “Lord Bacon” was, no doubt, technivally correct 
in the years 1616 and 1617, when he was made first a Privy 
Councillor and then Lord Keeper. In the Litany we pray for 
the Lords of the Council, and never were “ grace, wisdom, and 
understanding ” more needed by our Privy Councillors of the 
executive than at present; and we forget, perhaps, though 
the title Right Honourable should remind us, that Privy 
Councillors are, technically, Lords, though not necessarily 
peers. It might not be incorrect, though it would be 
pedantic, to talk about Lord Asquith; but it would 
certainly be wrong to go on describing him thus if he should 
be retired into a peerage. So it is with Bacon. For two 
years of his life he was Lord Keeper Bacon, or Lord Bacon; 
but if we attach a title to him now, he can only be Lord St. 
Albans, and any other title is incorrect. His name, however, 
is greater than any title. Once more, “ Bacon conducted many 
painful cases in the Star Chamber. This was a Court of Civil 
and Criminal jurisdiction at Westminster, and was of very 
ancient origin. Its powers became much abused, however, 
and in the reign of Charles the First it was altogether 
abolished.” Now the “chambre de estoiles ” is heard of under 
Edward III, and the “camera stellata” under Henry VL, 
but the Court of the Star Chamber, in the later and exacter 
sense, goes back only to an Act of 3 Hen. VIL, and Charles 
the First should really not be credited with its abolition. 
These misleading statements do not inspire confidence in Dr. 
Steeves’ grip of English history ; and our doubts are 
strengthened by such expressions as “a certain Father 
Parsons,” who happens to be the most prominent of all 
English Jesuits, the most notorious and active Romanist 
plotter of Elizabethan and Jacobean times. Of a certain tract, 
Dr. Steeves writes :—“ The original of this was formerly in 
the possession of Lord Oxford, but is now among the 
Harleian Manuscripts in the British Museum.” The “ but” 
forces us to wonder if Dr. Steeves realizes that Robert and 
Edward Harley, first and second Earls of Oxford, were the 
collectors and owners of the Harleian Manuscripts. 

According, then, to Dr. Steeves’ own canon, we must not 
expect from him a satisfying Life of Bacon, because he has 
not taken “the first step” which is necessary for studying 
it. But he has done an interesting and useful bit of work by 
reproducing thirty-six title-pages to various Baconian writ- 
ings. There are, also, a few suggestive documents in fac- 
simile, including the notorious first page of the Northumber- 
land Manuscript, as well as three portraits of Bacon, of which 
the one taken at the age of eighteen shows the head of an 
attractive youth, in spite of the monstrous and distorting 
ruff. If we make due allowance for the loose and misleading 
history, of which we have given specimens, Dr. Steeves has 
compiled a short biography of Bacon which is grave and 
sensible in its judgments, and is written with a simplicity of 
phrase which is more commendable than the sentiments 
conveyed by it. 

Bacon has been edited with a care which has been given to 
only a few English classics; but, though he has had many 
biographers, a satisfying life of him still remains to be 
written. Perhaps some of the most illuminating pages about 
him are in M. Jusserand’s Histoire Littéraire du Peuple 
Anglais, where he is spoken of as “ce grand esprit, qui 
n’était pas un grand caractére”; and again, “il était avant 
tout un clairvoyant.” His clear seeing made him prefer facts 
to phrases. He saw with his own eyes, and refused to accept 
current sayings for scientific truths. Aristotle and his logic, 





instead of being used as sign-posts on the way of progress, 
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were turned into barriers against farther and exacter know- 
ledge. Though Bacon is not in the first rank of discoverers, 
and certainly did not discover inductive logic, yet he has been 
one of the great stimulators of modern thought, and he 
heralded that larger conquest of Nature, which is man’s 
richest heritage, and in which so much has been gained since 
Bacon’s time, especially in the last century. In these direc- 
tions,as well as in the spheres of politics and sociology, Bacon 
is the very inearnation of reason, of a cold and calculating 
reason. He is 1 Machiavellian in the finest sense of the word. 
Not even his gorgeous imagination was allowed to run away with 
him where pure and impersonal reason was concerned. But he 
erred in thinking that individual men were swayed usually by 
reason when they are driven more commonly bya thousand other 
and lower impulses. He never allowed sufficiently, either in 
himself or others, for that incaleulable factor which we call 
human nature. And yet he himself, the most various of mortals, 
“the wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind,” is one of the 
most flagrant examples of the strength and weakness, of the 
flaws and the brilliance, of the heights and depths, of which a 
single human being is capable. 

Let us, however, when the worst has been said about the 
lying and servility of the Jacobean Court, in which Bacon too 
often played a most ignoble and revolting part, over and above 
his failings as an upright judge, never forget the deserved 
tribute paid him by Voltaire and d’Alembert. The former said, 
“The Novum Organum is the scaffold by which the new philo- 
sophy has been built, and when that fabric bas been raised, at 
least in part, the scaffolding seems of no further use. Lord 
Chancellor Bacon did not yet know Nature, but he knew and he 
pointed out the ways that lead to her.” And in the preface to the 
Encyclopedia d'Alembert wrote, “ Bacon is the great man 
whom we recognize here as our master.” Those words were 
true then, and are truer now. The kingdom of science has 
been enlarged, but Bacon is still the seer who insisted upon 
the right and only way of entering it. That was his work for 
mankind. To Englishmen he stands in addition as one of the 
richest and most coloured masters of their language. No poet 
in form, but most poetical in imagination, he is one of England’s 
“ greatest, golden-mouth’d sons”; but in saying this we re- 
pudiate, as M. Jusserand does in a few simple and convincing 
words :— 

“L’insoutenable thise d’aprés laquelle Bacon aurait écrit 

secrétement, pour se distraire et mystifier la postérité, 4 d’hypothé- 
tiques moments de loisirs, les drames de celui de tous ses 
contemporains avec lequel il a le moins en commun, savoir 
Shakespeare.” 
The title-page of the Instawratio Magna bears the two Pillars 
of Hereules in the foreground of a heaving sea. A gallant 
ship is passing under full sail between them, and below is the 
motto “ Multi pertransibunt et augebitur scientia.” It isa 
propheey fulfilled; and the growth of knowledge will sooner 
or later make an end of the Baconian theorists. 





ENGLISH POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS.* 

Mr. Marriott has had unusual opportunities of testing his 
ability as an interpreter of English political institutions. His 
book is based upon lectures “addressed to audiences of widely 
different types.” He has given them to Oxford under- 
graduates, to foreign teachers, to working men, and we can 
well believe that many of the listeners found in them “ some- 
thing which, in an equally compact and concentrated form, 
they could not find elsewhere. Certainly he could not have 
chosen a more opportune time for the publication of such a 
volume than the year of the two Dissolutions. Among the 
millions who have recently voted upon a great Constitutional 
question only a minority, we fear, have even the most rudi- 
mentary notion about any of the subjects handled in this 
useful little volume. 

Mr. Marriott prefixes to his chapter on the salient features of 
our Constitution a sentence from Sir Henry Maine describing 
the process by which it has been evolved. “A series of un- 
designed changes brought it to such a condition that satisfac- 
tion and impatience, the two great sources of political conduct, 
were reasonably gratified under it.” This want of design has 
til] now been regarded as its characteristic merit. Theoretically, 
satisfaction and impatience haye been gratified under the 
Constitution of the United States. But the machinery by 


which an amendment of the Constitution can be e 
complex that the occasions on which it has been 
have been few. Satisfaction rather than impatience has 
the lion’s share in American Constitutional histo 
England, on the other hand, impatience has of late had free 
play, with the result that we are at last beginning to ask 
selves whether a healthy Constitution ought not to Pn 
much rigidity as is involved in a division between laws which, 
can be altered at the pleasure of each successive Parlig ment 
and laws which can only be altered by some other ang turthe 
appeal to the nation. As yet, however, it remains true that the 
English Constitution “belongs emphatically to the category. 
of flexible as opposed to rigid Constitutions, It Possesses no 
special machinery for Constitutional amendment; it draws 
no distinction between ‘ordinary’ and ‘ Constitutional’ laws, 
and it acknowledges in the fullest sense the doctring of 
Parliamentary sovereignty.” Have these features the solid 
political advantages we have been accustomed to attribute to 
them? Throughout the larger part of our history the 
flexibility of the Constitution has been an undoubted good. 
Again and again it has enabled statesmen to turn to prompt 
account their conviction that the moment has eome when g 
given change can no longer be prudently resisted. But the 
appetite for change is seldom stationary, and many of us 
must of late have been tempted to wish that there wer 
some limits to the flexibility on which Englishmen 
have so long prided themselves. Mr. Marriott does not 
in words make this admission his own. But he quotes 
a very pertinent passage from Mr. Bryce’s American Common. 
wealth: “The rigid Constitution of the United States has 
rendered, and renders now, inestimable service. It Opposes 
obstacles to rash and hasty changes. It secures time for 
deliberation. . . . It tends torender the inevitable process 
of modification gradual and tentative. It altogether preveuts 
some changes which a temporary majority may clamonr for, 
but which will have ceased to be demanded before the barriers 
interposed by the Constitution have been overcome.” Hitherto 
Englishmen have managed to get these services done for 
them in other ways. The native good sense of the people, the 
indifference of the mass of the electors, the absence of any 
really revolutionary propaganda, the number of questions 
on which the two great parties in the State have held views 
not radically different—all these things have hitherto com- 
bined to keep Constitutional questions in the background. 

Now that they have so suddenly and so imperiously come 
to the front it would be well if all who are called to give them 
attention—and with so democratic an electorate as ours who 
is not so called P—would read Mr. Marriott’s little volume. In 
the compass of something over three hundred pages he 
describes the history and working of the political and per- 
manent executives of the two branches of the Legislature, 
of local administration in town and country, and of our 
dominions beyond the seas. The acknowledgment of the 
debt due to Sir William Anson and Professor Dicey for 
help at various points of the wide area travelled over will be 
an additional assurance to the student of Mr, Marriott's value 
as a guide. 


is.g0 





ITALY, THE MAGIC LAND.* 
Quire half of this not unattractive volume is concerned with 
the genius of Rome, especially as interpreted by American 
sculptors and other artists. Among these, the author's 
enthusiasm, rapturously expressed, is aroused in particular 
by the work of Mr. Franklin Simmons ; and if her readers have 
not had the advantage of visiting his studios in Rome, or seeing 
his chef-d’euvre at Washington, the photographs she gives of 
some of his finest thinge will be enough to show them that her 
praise is not altogether unfounded. American art of every kind 
has had so much to do-with Rome, and the American artists 
who have made Italy their Holy Land have been and stil] are 
people of so much talent and distinction, that any new record 
or criticism of their doings must bea matter of interest to the 
world at large. Perhaps Mrs. Whiting’s zeal is not always 
quite according to knowledge ; perhaps some of those whom 
she so lavishly praises might have preferred a more moderate 
use of all the strongest and most excessive words im the 
language. And yet she writes in such absolute good faith 
her admiring enthysiasm is so transparently honest, 





* English Political Inetitutions. An Introductory Study by J, A. B. Mazrictt. 
‘ord; at the Clarendon Press, [46, Gi.) a 
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idently inspired by the sunshine and the beauty of the Italy 
on joves, that one can hardly reconcile oneself to finding 
“fault with its expression. 

And it would be a mistake to conclude that the author has 
jittle interest in Rome beyond its associations with American 
real its modern sociabilities. She gives us a good deal of 
«fine confused ” reading, sometimes quite enjoyable as taking 

back into scenes unforgettable, about palaces and 
museus, the Vatican, St. Peter’s, the villas in and out of 
Rome, Albano and its sister towns, the Campagna, and all 
that one would like to believe unchangeable in that enchanted 
world, Then, again, in the midst of her joy in what is old, in 
the Rome which can 80 easily be destroyed and never 
replaced, she startles us by suggesting to American capitalists 
that they might find it “ an admirable financial enterprise” to 
begin building operations in the way of modern apartment 
hote’s, She was assured that “the Italians would never per- 
mit,” but the answer seems to have discouraged her very 
little. 

On the whole, and in spite of occasional disagreement, we 
like the Roman part of Mrs. Whiting’s book the best. In 
Naples and Venice, though taking delight in both, she appears 
not quite so much at home. She writes a pretty chapter on 
$t. Francis and Assisi, and there is a good deal of interest in 
her final pages on the general life of Italy. 





AN ALL-BRITISH CABLE.* 
Tae Imperial Conference will have to consider seriously the 
installation of an all-British cable. Few people have any 
idea of the extent to which Imperial communications are 
interrupted, and of the nature of these interruptions. News 
is continually hindered or muddled in time of peace; and it is 
a significant fact that in at least one instance an overland line 
js compelled to employ foreign clerks. What would happen, 
we naturally ask, in time of war? Let us have no illusions 
about the neutrality of cables. Have we not ourselves declined 
all invitations to recognize it? During the bombardment of 
Alexandria one of the Mediterranean cables was cut by 
Russia, and while the Boer War was going on another Power 
stationed a ship off St. Pierre to provide for strategic con- 
tingencies. It is worse than stupid toignore such facts as these. 
When we talk of war we must remember that the days of 
formal Declarations of War are over, that the cutting of 
cables would certainly precede any Declaration, and would 
probably be the first intimation of the actual fact. Again, 
‘we must not suppose that the most carefully-planned cable, 
though laid in deep waters, with strictly guarded landings 
and vigilant operators, could long hold out against a de- 
termined enemy. Still, there would be a gain of time, and 
such a gain would be of incalculable value. Mr. Bright 
tells us that during the Spanish-American War one of the 
Cuban cables remained intaet because protected by deep 
water. We must recollect at the same time that one cable 
was kept open for the express purpose of reading the 
Spanish messages—a curious illustration of the value of 
cipher. All this goes to prove that this country should 
seriously determine to have a cable wholly in its own power, 
and as secure from interruptions as it can be made. This 
is the point on which Mr. Bright insists, and no man, we 
take it, knows more about the ins and outs of the matter. 
And there must be no delay. In these days one man can 
shoot another without taking his hands out of his pocket. 
Submarine cables are, of course, expensive, but Mr. Bright 
points out very forcibly that an all-British line is really 
an Imperial Insurance. If every prudent individnal insures 
himself, why not the Empire? As to rates, Mr. Bright 
thinks that there is no objeetion to an Imperial shilling 
rate, and he makes a good practical suggestion of deferred 
messages during the slack hours, the rate to be half that 
for a message delivered during the next twenty-four hours. 


We hope the book will receive the attention which it 
deserves, 





BRITISH FORESTRY.+ 
Tuts is a thoroughly practical book. Mr. Forbes’s book on 
Estate Forestry has made his name familiar to landowners 
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and private persons interested in the management of trees; 
his new book may be recommended to the study of politicians 
and others who talk a little too easily about State afforestation 
and imaginary panuceas for social evils. Afforestation is not 
80 simple a matter as sonie who advocate it would have us 
believe. Mr. Forbes points to some experiments which have 
proved failures. The Congested Districts Board for Ireland 
in 1892-1896, for instance, tried their hands at 500 acres of 
peat soil at Knockboy in Connemara. With draining, fencing, 
and planting the cost came to about £7 per acre, and the 
result up to date has been “the production of a thin and 
patchy crop of mountain pine, Scots pine, and a few other 
trees which have succeeded in getting level with the heather 
after a period of over fifteen years.” In the Isle of Man, 
again, the Office of Woods and Forests in 1883-4 planted 
some 400 acres at an elevation of 500 to 700 feet, which turned 


‘out a complete failure. Other experiments of the Woods and 


Forests Office in the Isle of Man failed as regards half the 
area planted. The fact is, as Mr. Forbes points out, that it is 
too often taken for granted that any soil or position will do for 
afforestation—that “the enly essential feature of timber-grow- 
ing land would appear to be its worthlessness for any other 
purpose.” Whereas, of course, it is as unreasonable to expect 
a good crop of timber out of certain soils as it is to expect good 
grazing. In a country such as Great Britain all land of value 
for agricultural purposes has been appropriated for centuries, 
and what remains over and is available for experiments in 
afforestation is the most sterile and otherwise useless, That 
is one of the difficulties in the way of State afforestation on a 
large scale. To ask that 5 or 10 per cent. of the total area of 
the country should be put under forest means to demand 
that the farming industry should give up from 2,000,000 to 
4,000,000 aeres of land which are already producing far more 
wealth to the community than they would do if afforested. 
There is very little good business in that. But for all that, 
Mr. Forbes sees clearly that something must be done in the 
way of systematic forestry if the country is to keep even the 
wealth of trees which it now possesses. The tendency as 
regards land in Great Britain is to break up into small hold- 
ings, and the occupier of the holding has neither the time 
nor the capital to spend upon the provision or renewal of 
trees, even where they are needed for shelter. Mr. Forbes 
urges, therefore, that the time has come to make it easy and 
profitable for the smaJIholder to plant trees; he would have 
instruction and advice given by county authorities on arbori- 
culture, and he thinks that a system might be begun by which 
the smallholder should be able to buy his trees cheaply from 
large local depots, instead of having the trees sent long 
distances by rail, with the consequence that they are both 
dear to begin with and weakened afterwards by the prolonged 
exposure of the journey. But there are other methods, too, 
he considers, by which the State might supplement private 
supplies of timber, with the idea of meeting industrial or 
special needs, and of insuring a well-managed area of wood- 
land in perpetuity. The west and central Highlands, Mr. 
Forbes urges, would lend themselves particularly well to 
afforestation on a comprehensive scale, and he suggests that 
it might be possible for the State to come to some arrange- 
ment with the owner by which the land might be leased to 
the State for, say, twenty years, at the end of which period 
the owner might purchase the growing crop or sell the fee- 
simple of the land to the State. But he seems to be a little 
doubtful whether even this would prove a satisfactory bargain 
to the State. What is pretty certain, in any case, is that with 
the burden of taxation on the landowners increasing so 
rapidly, private owners are less likely than ever to sink 
thousands of pounds annually in developing forest land. The 
State alone, perhaps, will be able to afford the initial outlay 
of planting; but though in that way the State may develop 
the forests it needs, the chance of the forest proving profitable 
in the end is another matter altogether. 





WOMAN AND LABOUR.* 


Miss Otrve ScuRerner has written a book—only a frag- 
ment, she explains, of a greater book that has perished—on 
what may be called the most serious of all world-questions, 
and we must be content to make a few comments and 
remarks rather than to estimate it asa whole. We find in the 
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preface an expressign.of indignation that “for equal-work; 
equally well performed by a man and by a woman, it is ordained 
that the woman, on the ground of her sex alone, should 
receive a less recompense.” But is this true? It is not easy 
to find an example in which all the conditions can be ascer- 
tained with absolute exactness. The best we can think of is 
the highest class of literary work. Is a woman ever paid less 
for this because she is a woman? Dida publisher ever dream 
of making any such terms with “ George Eliot” ? Much of the 
world’s work is of a kind which it is difficult to value exactly ; 
and here the consideration of supply comes in. If more women 
than men offer for sale labour that is not materially different 
in quality the market value of the women’s labour must inevi- 
tably fall. No consideration of justice can affect it. “The 
true price of anything is just as much as it will bring.” No 
wishing or complaining will in the end ever make it more or less. 
Then, again, is it true that “ there is a silently-working but de- 
termined tendency for the sphere of woman’s domestic labour 
to contract itself”? It is true, we may answer, of the upper 
class. In the middle class there is, on the other side, a large 
extension of woman’s labour. A century ago there were no 
women doctors, clerks, or teachers, except the governess. Of 
the working class it is not true at all. The spheres of factory 
labour and of domestic service are vastly enlarged. And in 
respect of the latter the woman has a great advantage. A boy 
is employed on errands, learns nothing, and is thrown helpless 
upon the world when he reaches manhood ; the girl meanwhile 
is learning her business. She goes at fourteen or fifteen into 
the scullery, and is safe to get a lucrative place at the very age 
when her brother does not know where to turn fora job. This 
is a business, too, which vicissitudes of trade scarcely affect. 
An invention may throw thousands of men out of work, but 
bedrooms want ordering and meals want cooking just as much 
as ever. Miss Olive Schreiner would have everything 
absolutely equal for the sexes. Soldiering? one may ask. 
There wii: be no war when woman gets her rights. Sailoring ? 
for that will go on after war is at an end. She does not say. 
Mining? building? work on railways? lumbering? If this 
claim is made it must be absolutely universal; nothing can 
be excepted. We do not pretend to have dealt adequately with 
this book. It must be read, for it is well worth it. If we have 
called attention to it, it is enough. 





NOVELS. 
NONSENSE NOVELS.* 

In a humorous preface Professor Leacock, as we must now 
call him, tells us how reviewers of his previous work, 
Literary Lapses, “ presumed, on inductive grounds, that he 
must be a young man from the most westerly part of the 
Western States, to whom many things must be pardoned 
as due to the exuberant animal spirits of youth,” and how 
they kindly expressed hope for his intellect when he grew 
up and became educated. 

“This expectation,” he continues, “is of no avail. All that 
education could do in this case has been tried, and has failed. 
As a professor of pat economy in a great university the 
author admits that he ought to know better. But he will feel 
amply repaid for his humiliation if there are any to whom this 
little book may bring some passing amusement in hours of idle- 
ness, or some brief respite when the sadness of the heart or 
the sufferings of the body forbid the perusal of worthier 
things.” 


We quote this preface because it gives formal acknowledgment 
of the interesting dualism of Professor Leacock’s talent, 
besides correctly indicating the main purpose of the volume. 
The indiscretions of those who “ ought to know better” have 
always made an insidious and engaging appeal to the present 
reviewer. They recall the Anti-Jacobin and Stevenson's 
Wrong Box and other enchanting deviations from the paths 
of seriousness and responsibility. In this category of welcome 
offenders Professor Leacock occupies a distinguished place, 
if only for the whole-heartedness with which he strays from 
the path of right reason. The title is well chosen because 
these fantastic narratives have no correspondence with 
the facts of life, and convey no useful information whatever. 
Again, with one or two exceptions, they are not parodies in 
the strict sense of the term, nor are they concerned with 
the attempt to travesty the literary peculiarities of leading 


~»* Nonsense Novels, By Stephen Leacock. 
net.) 





London: John Lane. [3s. 6d. 


-novelists of the day.~* What-Professor 


—_—= = 
Leacock has done ; 


detective, pg a 
and to apply | 


take different types of -novels—e.g., 
romantic, “kailyard,” anticipatory, &c., 
the solvent of his burlesque method. His aim ts ‘on 
arily to divert, and not to instruct or satirize, but incidetta, 
there is a good deal of satire embedded ; 


light-hearted folly. Thus in “ Gertrude, the Goverseas” 


feudal aristocracy are subjected to an irreverent Criticien 
which must cause the author of The Patrician to wince. Wa 
are introduced to a tall young man “ whose long ari ‘ 
face proclaimed his birth, and who was mounted upon a hore 
with a face even longer than his own,” and the rigorous time. 
table of the English country house is pleasantly ridiculed j 
the following catalogue :— “4 


“ Life at the Taws moved in the ordinary routin 
English household. At7 a gong sounded for rising, ont 
blew for breakfast, at 8.30 a whistle sounded for prayers, at ] 
flag was run up at half-mast for lunch, at 4 a gun was fired f,, 
afternoon tea, at 9 a first bell sounded for dressing, at 915 4 
second bell for going on dressing, while at 9.30 a rocket wes ont 
up to indicate that dinner was ready. At midnight inner was 
over, and at 1 a.m. the tolling of a bell summoned the domestics 
to evening prayers.” 


The mental ingenuousness of those who traffic in the super. 
natural, again, is happily hit off in this sentence from th 
story entitled “Q”:— 


“ At the moment when Annerly spoke of the supernatural I haj 
been thinking of something entirely different. The fact that he 
should speak of it at the very instant when I was thinking of 
something else, struck me as, at least, a very singular coincidence.” 


Then, in “Caroline’s Christmas,” a burlesque on the senti- 
mental melodrama, satire is mingled with absurdity in the 
picture of the distressed farmer in moments of perplerity 
turning for consolation to Euclid :— 


“ Anna, with the patient resignation of her sex, sat silent or at 
times endeavoured to read. She had taken down from the little 
wall-shelf Bunyan’s Holy Living and Holy Dying. She tried to 
read it. She could not. Then she had taken Dante's Inferm. 
She could not read it. Then she had selected Kant’s Critique of 
Pure Reason. But she could not read it either. Lastly, she had 
taken the Farmer’s Almanac for 1911. The books lay littered 
about her as she sat in patient despair. John Enderby showed all 
the passion of an uncontrolled nature. At times he would reach 
out for the crock of buttermilk that stood beside him and drained 
a draught of the maddening liquid, till his brain glowed like the 
coals of the tamarack fire before him. ‘John,’ pleaded Ann, 
‘leave alone the buttermilk. It only maddens you. No good ever 
came of that.’ ‘Aye, lass,’ said the farmer, with a bitter laugh, 
as he buried his head in in the crock, ‘ what care] if it maddens 
me?’ ‘Ah, John, you’d better be employed in reading the Gow 
Book than in your wild courses. Here take it, father, and real 
it’—and she handed to him the well-worn black volume from the 
shelf. Enderby paused a moment and held the volume in his hand. 
He and his wife had known nothing of religicus teacking in the 
public schools of their day, but the first-class non-sectarian edy 
cation that the farmer had received had stood him in good stead. 
‘Take the book,’ she said. ‘Read, John, in this hour of affliction; 
it brings comfort.’ The farmer took from her hand the well-worn 
copy of Euclid’s Elements, and laying aside his hat with reverence, 
he read aloud: ‘ The angles at the base of an isosceles triangle ar 
equal, and whosoever shall produce the sides, lo, the same als 
shall be equal each unto each.’ The farmer put the book aside. 
‘It’s no use, Anna. I can’t read the good words to-night.’ He 
rose, staggered to the crock of buttermilk, and before his wil 
could stay his-hand drained it to the last drop.” 


The wording of some sentences in the foregoing passage may 
jar on sensitive readers, but there is no gainsaying the effet 
tiveness of the underlying ridicule. But the best example of 
Professor Leacock’s talent for combining criticism with 
burlesque is to be found in the last of these nonsense novels 
“The Asbestos Man,” in which the deadly monotony of Utopian 
romances is most happily exposed. The dreamer awakens 2 
Broadway to find the mechanical Millennium in full swing 
Death has been practically eliminated, and Nature conquered 
by the final victory of Man and Machinery. But this co 
quest involves a host of attendant consequences. There is m0 
war, no illness, no work or commerce, food being needles 
and all variations of climate obliterated. This last achievemest 
has been brought about by turning the forces of the weather 
loose one against the other and altering the composition of the 
sea. And there are no fashions, everyone being clad in ever 
lasting asbestos suits. The dreamer, having noticed that a 
the figures on the streets looked alike, was prompted to et 
whether women had also been eliminated :— 


“* Qh, no,’ answered the Man in Asbestos, ‘ they're here just th 
same. Some of those are women. Only, you see, everything has 





been c now. It all came us part of their great revolt, thett 
desire to be like the men. Had that begun in your time?’ ‘Oni 
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canines 
4410? Tanswered; ‘they were beginning to ask for votes and 
: =: That's it,’ said my acquaintance, ‘I couldn’t think of 
the word. Your women, I believe, were something awful, were 
they not? Covered with feathers and skins and dazzling colours 
made of dead things all over them? And they laughed, did they 
not, and had foolish teeth, and at any moment they could inveigle 
‘ou into one of those contracts ? Ugh!’ Heshuddered. ‘ Asbestos,’ 
] said (I knew no other name to call him), as I turned on him in 
wrath, ‘Asbestos, do you think that those jelly-bag Equalities out 
on the street there, with their ash-barrel suits, can be compared 
for one moment with our unredeemed, unreformed, heaven- 
created, hobble-skirted women of the twentieth century?’ 
Then, suddenly, another thought flashed into my mind — 
‘The children,’ I said, ‘ where are the children? Are there any ?’ 
‘Children,’ he said, ‘no! I have never heard of there being any 
such things for at least a century. Horrible little hobgoblins 
they must have been! Great big faces, and cried constantly! 
And grew, did they not? Like funguses! I believe they were 
longer each year than they had been the last, and——.’ I rose. 
‘Asbestos!’ I said, ‘this, then, is your coming Civilization, your 
millennium. This dull, dead thing, with the work andthe burden 
cone out of life, and with them all the joy and the sweetness of it. 
For the old struggle—mere stagnation, and in place of danger 
and death, the dull monotony of security and the horror of an 
unending decay ! Give me back,’ I cried, and I flung wide my arms 
to the dull air, ‘ the old life of danger and stress, with its hard toil 
and its bitter chances, and its heartbreaks. I see its value! I 
know its worth! Give me no rest,’ I cried alound——. ‘ Yes, but 
give a rest to the rest of the corridor!’ cried an angered voice 
that broke in upon my exultation. Suddenly my sleep had gone. 
] was back again in the room of my hotel, with the hum of the 
wicked, busy old world all about me, and loud in my ears the voice 
of the indignant man across the corridor. ‘Quit your blatting, 
you infernal blatherskite !’ he was calling. ‘Come down to earth.’ 
I came.” 
We have, perhaps, been tempted to lay stress on the under- 
lying sanity of these nonsense novels, but we can assure 
readers who delight in mere joyous desipience that they will 
find a rich harvest of laughter in the purely irresponsible out- 
pourings of Professor Leacock’s fancy. 





Love in Pernicketty Town. By 8S. R. Crockett. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 6s.)—There are force and originality in Mr. Crockett’s 
tale, but we must own that we do not much like it. A “mesmeric 
Evangelist,’—i.e., a man who works a revival to suit his own evil 
end—is a difficult subject to handle. And to tell the story of the 
mesmerised is even harder. Mr. Crockett is very clever in his 
dealing with his somewhat gruesome theme. On the whole we 
can accept the Evangelist; there are authorities for the existence 
of men gifted with such sinister powers. But in Jane, the girl 
whom he dominates, we refuse to believe. Surely the subjects of 
such influences are not of such a kind as she is pictured. And 
what, we should like to know, would be the opinion of an expert 
casuist about the physician’s counsel to Adrian Ross: “ Marry this 
girl although you don’t love her; it is the only way to save her 
from madness and death”? But there is much in the novel that is 
of excellent quality. Perhaps the clerical scenes are the best. To 
tell the truth, we like Mr. Crockett most when he is furthest away 
from his special subject. 

RerapaBLE Novets.—Uncanny Tales. By the late F. Marion 
Crawford. (T. Fisher Unwin. 6s.)—It is only necessary to read 
the table of contents of this volume to be sure that the title is well 
bestowed. The first two stories are called “The Dead Smile” and 
“The Screaming Skull.” Few people will find it easy to read any 
of them alone in a room late at night. 





SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 








[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved Jor review in other forms,] 


The New Garden of Canada. By F. A. Talbot. (Cassell and Co. 
7s. 6d. net.)\—This book describes Northern British Columbia 
which is to be developed by the Grand Trunk Pacific. The author 
made the long journey from Wolf Creek, in Alberta, to Prince 
Rupert, the terminus on the Pacific Coast, by pack-horse and 
canoe, following the surveyed line. It is a country towards 
which the eyes of many are now turning. The title will surprise 
readers when it is recollected that nearly all this great district lies 
between the parallels of 53 deg. and 55deg. Facts, however, 
cannot be denied. Wherever the party came across settlers 
they found these hardy pioneers raising extraordinary vege- 
tables and cereal crops. All along the proposed line fore- 
seeing men have obtained land and sit waiting till the 
railway arrives. The speculation in land that goes on may be 
imagined ; it is natural, but it is demoralizing. It is a gigantic 
gamble, an inevitable process, but one that will lose its force it is 
tobe hoped. Mr. Talbot quotes instances to illustrate the boom. 








There ought to be means to prevent a man acquiring as much as 
300 square miles of land! That is not the way to encourage 
settlement. It is easy enough to restrict such absurd speculation. 
It is also obvious that the new railway belt is most indifferently 
policed, and the British Columbian natives, who have interfered 
very little with the white man, are being demoralized by illicit 
alcoholic beverages. The author confines himself strictly to his 
route, but this provides plenty of magnificent scenery, for which 
British Columbia is so famous. The imagination is stirred con- 
templating the future of such places as Téte Jaune Cache, tho 
Mount Robson country, the Nechaco Plains, the Bulkeley Valley, 
and the Cascades, for with these imposing mountain landscapes 
and charming lake scenes go soil of fertility, abundance of 
minerals, and a climate that is healthy with all its drawbacks and 
severity. Mr. Talbot’s book is a straightforward record of a 
necessarily hurried journey, but it indicates fairly the possibilities 
of Northern British Columbia. 





The Archbishops of St. Andrews. By John Herkless and Robert 
Kerr Hannay. Vol. III, (W. Blackwood and Sons. 7s. 6d. net.) 
—This third volume is wholly occupied with the biography of 
James Beaton. It is no disparagement to the labours of Professor 
Herkless and his coadjutor to say that they have not given us an 
interesting narrative. It may be supposed that nothing is known 
of the man’s private character. He stands before us a political 
personage, ecclesiastical in garb, we may say, but quite remote 
from any religious interest. He was a skiltul financier, managing 
his own affairs with great success; he accumulated preferments ; 
he held the Great Seal of Scotland ; and he was not subservient to 
foreign influences —this is the one distinction which may be 
claimed for him. But his only religious activity was the burning 
of heretics. He was not very keen about this, if that is to be put 
to his credit, for indeed, it may be urged that a zealous persecutor 
is better than a slack one. Still, the career of James Beaton was 
worth telling. It is a significant illustration of Scottish ecclesi- 
astical history, 





Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode publish the Coronation Prayers 
Book, “A souvenir of the Coronation of their Majesties King 
George and Queen Mary.” It contains the Coronation Service as 
it is arranged for the great occasion, Sir Frederick Bridge’s 
Coronation Anthem, and portraits of the King and Queen—an 
innovation about which we feel a little doubtful. It is an attractive- 
looking book, containing, we may add, Hymns Ancient and 
Modern, 





New Epirions.—Our Bible and the Ancient Manuscripts, by F. G. 
Kenyon, D.Litt. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 2s. net.) This is tho 
third edition of a work which first appeared in 1895. The main 
body of the book remains unchanged, but there are between three 
and four pages of “Additions and Corrections,” and a very 
interesting appendix dealing with the “Discoveries of Recent 
Years.” First comes an account of the Diatessaron of Tatian. Of 
course, this is not exactly a recent discovery, for it was made in 
1876, but the subject could not be passed over. Among the other 
“finds” are the fragment of the Hebrew original of Ecclesiasticus 
—distinctly less edifying than the translation—the Logia of Christ, 
anda fragmentof St. Matthew (of thethird century). The Poetical 
Works of George Macdonald, 2 vols, (Chatto and Windus. 2s. and 3s, 
net.)——-Old Clocks and Watches and their Makers. By F.8. Britten. 
(B. T. Batsford. 15s. net.)—Mr. Britten has considerably enlarged 
this, the third edition of his book, which, by the way, might be 
called “Old Timepieces,” seeing that it goes back to the water- 
clock, the sand-glass, the sundial, the wick and lamp time-keeper, 
in fact, to all the devices which human ingenuity invented before 
the real clock came into existence. Collections, hitherto un- 
explored, ¢.., the Wetherfield, have been made to contribute. 
Especial pains have been taken to complete the list of makers. 
This now numbers as many as eleven thousand names. Some of 
the more famous of these are made the subjects of short memoirs. 
The work is handsomely illustrated throughout. Charterhouse 
Register, 1872-1910, edited by F. K. W. Girdlestone, E. T. Hard- 
man, and A. H. Tod, (Chiswick Press. lis. net.) This is the 
second or tercentenary edition. The fathers of the Carthusians 
enumerated and marriages have been added. We should say that 
the year 1872 is that of the migration of the school from Smith- 
field to Godalming. Guide to Employment in the Civil Service, by 
A. T. Langford Jones. (Cassell and Co. 1s, net.)——Rafles, by 
E. W. Hornung (Eveleigh Nash. 2s. net.) 

















[*,*ERratum.—The name of the author of India, in the series of 
“ English People Overseas ” (Constable and Co.) noticed in our last 
issue, was incorrectly given as A. Wyatt Selby. It should have 
been A. Wyatt Tilby.] 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


Adam (J.), The Vitality of Platonism and Other Essays, 8vo 
(Camb. Univ. Press) net 
Baker (W. M.), and Bourne (A. A.), A New Geometry, er 8yo............(Bell) 
Bosher (K. L.), Miss Gibbie Gault, cr 8V0 ...........0:00:00000 Gnenencesenannd (Harper) 
Tiucharan (A.), Where Day Begins, cr 8vo (J. Ouseley) 
Butterfield (K. L.), The Country Church and the Rural Problem, cr Svo 
(Camb. Univ. Press) net 
Canning (A. 8. G.), Dickens and Thackeray Studied in Three Novels, 8vo 
(Unwin) net 10/6 
Collier (P.), The West in the East, cr 8vo (Duckworth) net 7/6 
Dean (J. T.), Visions and Revelations, 8vo (T. & T. Clark) net 5/0 
Fortescue (J. W.), British Statesmen of the Great War, 1793-1514, 8vo 
¥ (Clarendon Press) net 7/6 
A Biography. Two Vols., 8vo 
“ (Longmans) net 25/0 
Fournier (E. E.), Contemporary Chemistry, cr 8vo (Constable) net 4/0 
Fowler (W. W.), The Religious Experience of the Roman Empire, 8vo 
Macmillan) net 12/0 
Gairdner (J.), Lollardy and the Reformation in England, Vol. 3, Svo 
(Macmillan) net 10/6 
Garner (T.) and Stratton (A.), The Domestic Architecture of England 
during the Tudor Period. 2 vols., Folio (Batsford) net 147/0 
Great Texts of the Bible, Genesis to Numbers, Acts and Romans, 1-8, 8vo 
(T. & 'T. Clark) each 10/0 
Griffis (W, E.), China’s Story in Myth, Legend, Art, and Annals, cr 8vo 
(Constable) net 5/0 
(Camb. Univ. Press) net 5/0 
(E, Arnold) 3/6 


Fournier (A.), Napoleon I, 


Crifith (R. IZ), Sir Perceval of Galles, 8vo 
Hooton (W. M.), Inorganic Chemistry for Schools, er 8vo 
Housman (L.), Pains and Penalties: a Play, cr Svo 
(Sidgwick & Jackson) net 3/6 
Hunter (W. K.), Recent Advances in Haematology, 8vo...(H. Kimpton) net 5/0 
Hyne (C. J. C.), The Eveape Agent, cr 8vo (T. W. Laurie) 60 
Irving (H. B.), Trial of Franz Muller, 8vo .(W. Hodge) net 5,0 
James (W.), Some Problems of Philosophy, cr 8vo (Longmans) net 4/6 
Kent (C. F.), Biblical Geography and History, cr 8vo...(Smith & Elder) net 6/0 
K:nard (J. P.), English Grammar for Beginners, cr 8vo (Macmillan) 2/6 
Lancaster (G. B.), The Honourable Peggy, cr 8vo (Constable) 6/0 
Lesder (3.), The German Law of Bills of Exchange, roy 8vo 
(Sweet & Maxwell) net 26 
Lonsrigg (G. H.), Scholia, Cr BVO ........cccecceesseseeeeeeeeneenees ..(E. Stock) net 3/6 
T.ytton (Hon. Mrs. N.), Dogs and their Ancestors, 8vo_ ...(Duckworth) net 30/0 
MacClintock (P. L.), Literature in the Elementary School, cr 8vo 
(Camb. Univ. Press) net 4/0 
(J. Murray) net 7/6 
9/0 


eile (J. D.). A School Calculus, 8vo .. 
(Putnam) net 


Taurel (A.), Little Cities of Itaiy, 8vo .............. 
Moore (F. F.', The Marriage of Barbara, cr 8vo (Constable) 6,0 
Mortimer (H. C.), The Law and Practice of the Probate Division, roy 5vo 

(Sweet & Maxwell) 42/0 
Nationalities and Subject Races, 8vo (P. S. King) net 3/6 
Neave (J. J ), Leaves from the Journal, er 8vo (Headley) net 3/6 
Nicol (A, M.), General Booth and the Salvation Army, cr 8vo 
(Herbert & Daniel) net 6/0 
Gesterloy (W. O. E.), Life, Death, and Immortality. cr 8vo 
(J. Murray) net 3/6 
Pancoast (H. 8.) and Shelly (P. Van Dyke), A First Book in_ English 

Literature, cr 8vo (Bell) net 5/0 
Tiungst (O.), Clever Hans, cr Svo... «e.eee(Bell) net 6/0 
Poiidori (Dr. John William), Diary, 1816, er 8vo (F. Mathews) net 4/6 
Yorritt (H. W.) and Nicklin (W.), Pitman'’s Higher I oo: ceping and 

Accounts, er 8vo ad patel SR eves .-(L. Pitman) 2/6 
Protheroe (E.), Every Boy’s Book of Railways and Steamouip3, cr 8vo 

(R. T.S.) net 4/6 

(T. W. Laurie) nef 12/6 

AR. T. 8.) 2/6 

(W. Seott) 3/6 


Richardson (Mra. A.), The Mystic Bride, 8vo 
Rotertson (8_), The Rope of liair, er 8vo 
Noss (D. M.), Hearts of the Pure, er 8vo.... 
Ross (M. A.), The Pawns of Fate, cr 8vo (Harper) 6/0 
Simpson (V. A.), In Fancy’s Mirror, cr 8vo.....................(W. Blackwood) 6/0 
Smith (E.), Life of Sir Joseph Banks, President of the Royal Society, 8vo 
(Lane) net 12/6 
Toylor (F. W.), The Principles of Scientific Management, Svo 
(Harper) net 5/0 
Taylor (G. R.3.), An Historical Guide to London, 8vo............ (Dent) net 6/0 
Weibhy (V.), Signifies and Language, 8vo (Macmillan) net 3/6 
Whitby (C. J.), Triumphant Vulgarity, cr Svo ... nal .... (Swift) net 3/6 
White (C. H. E,-), Churches of Cambridgeshire and the Is!e of Ely, 12mo 
(G. Allen) net 2/6 
White (P.), The Broken Phial, cr 8vo (Constable) 6/0 
Williams (H.), Two Centuries of the English Novel, cr 8vo 
(Smith & Elder) net 7/6 


LIBERTY’S 
WORLD-FAMED 
BEAUTIFUL & INEXPENSIVE 
FURNITURE FABRICS 
PATTERNS FPOST-FREE 
L'terty & Co., Ltd. Regent Street, London 
BY SPECIAL 
APPOINTMENT 
TO THE KING. 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS 

Three Grand Prizes and Gold Medal, Franco- 
British Exhibition. The only Grand Prize awarded 
to a British Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chro- 
nometers. The only Grand Prize awarded for 
Astronomical Regulators, Chronographs, and 
Ships’ Compasses. 

NEW CATALOGUE free on application. 
E. DENT and CoO. Ltd, 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben, 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, £.C. 


FiISHER’S CORRESPONDENCE CASE. 


DENT 


TRADE-MARE, 








Best of all Writing Cases. Expanding 
Gussets. Arrangements for Letters, &c., 
&c. Write for Illustrations and Catalogue. 


_S. FISHER, Ltd., 188 Strand. 
ACCIDENTS 


OF ALL KINDS, 
<3CKNESS, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY 
ND FID 


THIRD PARTY, MOTOR CAR, 
LIFT, EURGLARY, GLASS A ELITY GUARANTEE RISKS, 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE CO. 


the Shares of which are vested in the NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE 
INSURANCE CO. Capital (fully subscribed), £1,000,000. 
Paid up, £200,000. Claims paid, over £6,000,000. 
64 CORNUILL, LONDON. 
AETHUR WOBLEY, Secretary. 





ALLIANCE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. LIMITED, 


Heap Orrick: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C, 
ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED £18,090,000, 


Chairman: 


Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, 


G.C.V.0, 


THE CFERATIONS OF THE COMPANY EMBRACE 
ALL BRANCHES OF INSURANCE, 
DEATH CUTIES.—Special forms of Policies have been prepared 
ty the Ccmrany froviding for the rayment cf Death Duties 
thus avoiding the necessity of disturbing investments at a 
time when it may te difficult to realise without loss, 
IXCCME TAX.—Under the rrovisions cf the “Act, Inceme Tax Is 
not payable on that rortion of the Assured’s inccme which is 
devoted to the payment of annual premiums cn an assurance 
cn his life cr cn the life of his wife. Having regard to ths 
amcunt of the Tax, this abatement (which is limited to cne. 
sixth cf the Assured’s income) 15 an important advantage to 
Life Policy holders, 
Full ticulars of all classes of Insurance, together wi 
and Sttiement of Accounts, may be had nts Sootien 3 = 
Company's Offices or Agents, Applications for Agencies invited, 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager, 








An Interesting Morning 


A most interesting way of spending the morning, or after. 
noon, is to visit the “Soho Galleries.” You will find 
here a really wonderful collection of Genuine Antiques, 
reminiscent of the romance of bygone days. Beautiful 
examples of cabinet-making by Chippendale, Hepplewhite, 
and the Brothers Adam, the delicate and graceful lines of 
which can only have been fashioned by true artists really 
in love with their craft. Contrasted with these are the 
more massive specimens of Jacobean Furniture; and, in 
addition to the Antique, well-made Modern Furniture of 
genuine antique designs most skilfully reproduced. There 
is much to delight both the Connoisseur and the Amateur, 
and no obligation to purchase is entailed by your inspecting 
these Art Treasures applied to Home Decoration. 


THE SOHO GALLERIES 
(GILL & REIGATE), 
73 to 85 Oxford Street, London, W. 


The Largest Stock of Genuine Antiques in London. 





CLERICAL, MEDICAL AND GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


15 St. James’s Square, London, §&.W. 


BONUS YEAR. 


Persons who effect Profit Policies before the 
end of June will receive 


A FULL YEAR’S BONUS. 





CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


ORIENTAL CARPETS, 
ANTIQUE & MODERN. 


108-110 High Holborn, London, W.C. 


Established 119 years. 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY; 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


_— 


INVESTED FUNDS......£77,000,000. 
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FOR WHITSUN. 


THE CENTRE CLIFF HOTEL, 
SOUTHWOLD, SUFFOLK. 





The most beautifully situated Hotel on 

the East Coast, in the centre of a most 

interesting country. Lovely walks and 

drives through miles of gorse- and 

heather-covered commons to the old- 

world villages of Dunwich, Blythburgh, 
and Walberswick. 





TENNIS FISHING 


GOLF (18 Holes). 








CORONATION GIFTS 


FOR CLERGY IN POOR PARISHES, 

It is hoped that, to commemorate this year of the 
King’s Coronation, a Supplementary sum may be 
contributed amounting to £10,000, half for 
maintaining existing A.C.S. payments through 
next year, as well as this, without a further 
special appeal, and half for new payments for a 
period of five years, to mect some cases of 
wessing need. 


Gifts promptly contributed would be of very 
great service. They may bo sent to CANON 
PETIT, 14 Great Smith Street, Westminster. 
Cheques should be crossed “Coutts, for acc. of 
Additional Curates Society.” 





= —————— EEE 


FOR SALE AND TO LET. 








{USSEX (nine miles from Brighton, on main line to 
London), SUITABLE FOR SCHOOL OR INSTITUTION. TO BE 
SOLD, at a great sacrifice, or would be let, a valuable Freehold 
Residence approached by a carriage drive, with lodge entrance, having 
extensive road frontage, and standing in well matured grounds of 
about sixacres. Large tennis and croquet courts, paddock, kitchen 
garden, range of glasshouses. The house contains 12 bedrooms, dress- 
ing room, box room, two bath rooms, two staircases, large hail, full- 
sized billiard room, four reception rooms, housekeeper’s room, servants’ 
hall, and other domestic offices. Gas laid on. Company’s water. 

‘ipal rooms face South. Excellent stabling for six horses, two 

hhouses, rooms over. Newly built motor garage for three cars 

with pit. Cost over £6,000 afew years ago. £3,000 will be accepted to 
effect immediate sale.—Apply to WILKINSON, SON, AND WELCH, 

170 North Street, Brighton, and 30a Western Road, Hove, 









QcHOOL FOR SALE. GOOD MIDDLE CLASS. 
\ Established 1869. Situate in large West of England Town. Principal 
retiring. Splendid opening for a Married Clergyman or Gentleman with 
University Degree. Easy terms of Payment. Address: “ J.P.,’’ Box No. 478, 
The Spectator, 1, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


TORTH WALES. TO PROPRIETORS OF LARGE 
I SCHOOLS, PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS, &c. 

WANTED for the holiday season a building with a large number of beds for 
the purpose of a holiday home. Must be in a neighbourhood where there are 
good excursions. State full particulars as to price and whether or not catering 
would be undertaken, also number of beds and how many in each room, 
Address, Box 590, c/o Clarks, 49, Great Portland Street, W. 





{ORNWALL. Lady’s house (well situated in own grounds), 
\ /) for 2 months or longer. 3 sitting, 6 bedrooms, bathroom, good offices, 
Exsellent sea and river boating; near golf links. The Quarry, Looe, Cornwall, 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


bats UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


the Council of the University of Sheffield is about to appoint a LIBRARIAN, 
Ba lary £250 per annum. 
Further particulars may be obtained from W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 























KING EDWARD THE SIXTH’S SCHOOL, 
A BIRMINGHAM, 
GIRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL, BATH ROW. 

Wanted in January, an Assistant Mistress. Good Latin essential. Salary 
£100, Forms of application and further particulars may be obtained from the 
Secretary's Office, King Edward's School, New Street, Birmingham, where 
&pplcations and copies of testimonials should be sent not later than June 9th. 


ICE-PRINCIPAL (Graduate preferred) REQUIRED in 

_ September for a High Class Girls’ Boarding School, At first to teach 
English while assisting in administration, later to become a PARTNER, Stat 
all particulars, including capital available, Box No, 483, The Spectator, 1 Wel- 
lington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 


HE Council of UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 

. READING, intend shortly to proceed to the one of a 
FROFESSOR OF CLASSICS and of an ASSISTANT LECTURER in 
nglish and Literature. Particulars as to these appointments 
ean be obtained on anplication to the REGISTRAR. 











EICESTERSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL. 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 


COUNTY GRAMMAR SCHOOL OF KING EDWARD VIL. 
MELTON MOWBRAY. 


Owing to the appointment of Dr. F. Hodson as Head Master of Bablake 
School, Coventry, the Governors invite applications for the vacant post of 
HEAD MASTER of the Melton Mowbray Grammar School, 

Applicants must be not more than 40 years of age. 

The school is a Dual School, founded in 1910, with accommodation for 174 
pupils. The present numbers on the roll are: Boys, 69: Girls, 46, 

he commencing salary is £350 per annum. 

Copies of the Articles of Government (price One Shilling each) may be 
obtained from the undersigned, to whom applications for the vacancy should 
be sent not later than Wednesday, 7th June. 

W. A, BROCKINGTON, 
Director of Education, 
33 Bowling Green Street, 
Leicester, 


(oats COUNCIL OF THE 
YORKSHIRE. 


BINGLEY TRAINING COLLEGE, 


Principal: Miss HELEN M. WODEHOUSE, M.A., D.Phil. (Diploma in 
Education), 





WEST RIDING OF 





The COMMITTEE invite applications for the following Staff Appointments 
at the Ringley Training College, which will ultimately provide accommodation 
for 200 Resident Women Students, and will be opened in September next :— 

(a) MISTRESS OF METHOD and Lecturer in Education, £200, rising to 
£250 per annum. 

(b) ASSISTANT TO MISTRESS OF METHODS, £150 per annum. 

(c) LECTURER IN ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE, £175 
per annum. 

(4) LECTURER IN HISTORY, £175 

(e) LECTURER IN MATHEMATIC 
Science also), £175 per annum, 

(/) LECTURER IN GEOGRAPHY, BOTANY, AND NATURE STUDY, 
£175 per annum. 

It is the intention of the Committee, when the appointments have been made, 
to offer to selected members of the Staff board and residence in return for 
supervision duty in the Hostels 

9) LADY SUPERINTENDENT, to take charge of all domestic arrange- 
ments, £100 per anuum, with boar? and residence. 

(h) SECRETARY AND LIBRARIAN, whose duties may include gome 
teaching and supervision, £100 per annum, with board and residence, 

Candidates for all the above-named posts must be women, 

Last date for the receipt of applications, June 19th. 

Further particulars and Forms of Application to be obtained from the 
Education Department (Secondary Branch), County Hall, Wakefield. 


PIesSEaBAD EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


COUNCIL GIRLS’ SECONDARY SCHOOL, 
Head Mistress ; Miss Many Kenxepy, M.A. 

Wanted in September, a MISTRES3 to act as Form Mistress of a Junior 
Form, specially qualified to teach Latin and English Subjects. 

Salary £110, rising by annual increments of £5, subject to satisfactory 
service, to £135, An initial salary higher than the minimum way be 
given to a candidate with ratisfactory Secondary School experience. Forms 
of appljcation may be had from the Secretary, to whom they should be 


r annum, 
(preferably qualified in Elementary 


returnefl as soon as possible, Further particulars may be obtained from the 
Head Mistress, 
ROBERT T. JONBS, 
Education Department, Town Hall, Secretary. 
Birkenhead, 


May, 1911, 
C ORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 
HIGHER EDUCATION, 


BUDE COUNTY SCHOOL, 

Regnired in September next, an Assistant Mistress qualified to take French 
and Latin. Drawing a recommendation. Salary £100, rising by annual 
increments of £5 to £140. A higher initial salary may be poid to a specially 
suitable candidate. Apply on or before 9th June to the HEAD MASTER 
County School, Bude, 

19th May, 1911. 


WM OSTGOMERYSHIRE INTERMEDIATE 











EDU- 
CATION SCHEME. 
WELSHPOOL COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Applications are invited for the post of HEAD MISTRESS of the above 
School. Salary £120 per annum, with a capitation fee of £2 for each girl in the 
School. (Present number of girls 67). Applicants must hold University 
Degree or equivalent. Duties to commence September next. Copics of the 
Scheme can be obtained from me, price 7d. post free. Candidates are required 
to mention which of the subjects of the curriculum they can themselves teach, 
Thirty printed copies of the Letter of Application, which must state age and 
qualitications, and of the testimonials to be sent to me not later than the 
17th June next, Candidates canvassing directly’or indirectly will be dis- 
qualified, GEO. D. HARRISON, 
Clerk to the Higher Education Committee, Welshpool. 
25th April, 1911. 


(SHESTERFIELD HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 





Required in September :— 

1, Senior Mathematics Mistress, Tripos or Honours Degree, 

2. Lower School Form Mistress, Nature Study essential. 

8. Junior Kindergarten Mistress. 

4. Domestic Science Mistress, who will also act as Housekeeper. 
Commencing salaries £100 to £140, according to qualifications and 
experience. 

Apply, before June Ist, to the HEAD MISTRESS. 
OLVERLEY SCHOOL, Nr. KIDDERMINSTER. 
Housemaster wanted, not over 40 years of age, with qualifications in 
Mathematics or Modern ages. Salary £150, together with a capitation 
grant of £5 for each boy. Accommodation for 35 boys. Free board and 
residence for the master and his wife or sister. Present number of boys 25, 
Apply HEADMASTER, 
} IPON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Wanted in September, a MISTRESS to teach English Literature and 
History, and one or more of the following :—Art, Physical Training or Class Sing- 
ing throughout the School. Degree and experience essential. Games desirable, 
Salary £110. Applications to be sent to the Head Mistress before June 13th. 





NIVERSITY OF BRISTOL DAY TRAINING 

COLLEGE FOR WOMEN.—Applications for the post of ASSISTANT 
SCIENCE TUTOR (women) at a salary of £150 a year, accompanied by three 
recent testimonials, may be sent, not later than June 3rd, to the REGISTRAR 
of the University. Botany and Elementary Mathematics are among the 








subjects required, as well as training work, 
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(hover: BOROUGH OF HUDDERSFIELD. 
MUNICIPAL HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Wanted in September :— 

(1) SENIOR MATHEMATICAL ISTRESS with experience in good 
school. Honours Degree or Tripos essential. Salary £150. 

(2) JUNIOR MATHEMATICAL MISTRESS. Honours Degree or Tripos 
essential. Must be able to help in organization of games. Salary £110. 

Apply before June 12th to 

0. BALMFORTH, 
Education Offices, Secretary of Education. 


Huddersfield, 
23rd May, 1911. 


it a 
NDOWED SCH 
K suresca, yt he R GIRLS 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, 


Head-Mistress Miss BROADBENT (Cambridge), Hist 
M.A. Dublin (late of Newnham College).—Pros ; rical Tripos, 
application to the SECRETARY, at ; — may be obtained on 





S?- FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLp 


Baines ee ee LUCY SILCOxX. 
. Felix ool stands in twenty-four acres of d 
8ea on the bracing Suffolk coast. " Some ote ae from the 





Tt OROUGH POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, 
London, 8.E. 


An ASSISTANT MISTRESS will be required in September in the Trade 
School for Girls for six weekly attendances of about 3} hours each to teach 
English subjects, Arithmetic and Hygiene. Initial Salary £90 p.a. The 
appointment may become a full-time post after Easter, 1912, Particulars may 
b> had on sending a stamped addressed envelope to the Lady Superintendent. 


QT. HILD'S COLLEGE, DURHAM (Training College 
\ for Schoolmistrerses).—‘lhe following Vacancies for September will be 
tiled by the Governirg Pcdy this term :—(1) Literature Lecturer. (2) Histo 

Lecturer. In both instances the Salary will be ££0 Resident, with Board, 
Washing, and Medical Attendance. egree or its equivalent vy; 





PAFROGATE COLLEGE, YORKSHIRgE- 


First-grade residential school for Girls, with TWO special Houses 
grounds—one for training of Students in DOMESTIC SUBJECTS oalege 
other as JUNIOR SCHOOL for _ under 12. Strong Staff. . 
7 tine grounds. Lacrosse, Hockey, Cricket, Tennis, Swimming ho 

ead Mistress, Miss M. E. Jones, B.A. . 





ENRHOS COLLEGE, COLWYN Bay— 
Lady Principal: Miss HOVEY, B.A.—A high-class Sc " 
(Boarders only). “Feustens Resident’ Mistresses ond Ley rads +4 
school and house buildings; 4 acres of ground with long sea-frontage, sunny 
and bracing. Three Scholarships. Separate Preparatory School, 





Tiaining desirable.—ASpplicatiors, with twelve copies of three recent testi- 
monials, to te sent to the Princiyal by June 20th. 


q) Ser eerers OF LIVERPOOL. 
UNIVERSITY HALL, 


The Committee of the Hall of Resilence for Women Students invite 
op plications for the post of Warden, Applicents, who 1oust hold a University 
Degree, should send their application, with testimonials, before June 15, to the 
Sccretary, 4, Abercromby Square, Liverpool, from whom particulars of 
appointment can be obtained. 


] ED MAIDS’ SCHOOL, BRISTOL. 
W\ ART and FORM MISTRESS.—Wanted, in Septemter, Assistant 
Bistrese, holding the Teacher Artist Certificate (Royal Drawing Society 
zrefcrred), and able to take ordinary form subjects, including needlework, 

One who can offer physics and chemistry preferred. 

Commanaing salary alout £50 (according to experience) with board and 
resiicrce. 

Ap) lications, with copies of three testimonials, to be sent at once to the 
HEAD-MISTRESS, the Red Maids’ School, Bristol. 


r. NCASTER ROYAL GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


WANTED, Science Master for post VACANT in September. The work is 
gcneral, and inciudes preparation for the Higher and Lower Certificates of the 
Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. The Salary is from £120 to £170, accord- 
ing to experience, and rises by annual increments of £10 to £200. 

Apply to REV. H. A. WA‘1S5ON, The School House, Lancaster. 

JNO. G. SWAINSON, 
Clerk to the Governors. 


AND AGENT, managing 30,000 acres, has VACANCY 

A for Pupil. Large areas of W land, Farming, Market Gardens, Mining, 
&c. Excellent opportunities of future employment as Sub-Agent.—Apply, 
Box 4&2, The Spectator, 1, Wellingtcn Street, Strand, London, W.C. 














OUNTRY CLERGYMAN’S WIFE will be glad to take 
charge of TWO CHILDREN, to be taught under good Governess with 
her own. Every comfort; gardens and field; station clcse. Highest refer- 
ences. Present address: Mrs, MALAHER, Shifnal Vicarage, Salop. 
A BARRISTER, Doctor of Laws of a German University, 
. and his wife (a Hanoverian lady), would be glad to receive into their 
house, on the South Coast, PUPILS desirous of acquiring thorough German, 
or of being prepared for University and other Examinations.—Address Box 
No. 481, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


N RS. EDMUND HOBHOUSE would be glad to hear of 

a little girl to educate with her daughter, age 13, one with parents 
abroad might be suitable. Excellent English cert. Governess. Music, classes, 
etc. Home life. Church of England. References, 12 Second Avenue. Brighton. 


‘J\O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOCH, Limited, 

have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premium 
required. Term of Indentures, 4 yeors.—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 

















GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
OURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. (Bournemouth Collegiate Schcols, Ltd.) 
Healthily situated on high ground. Thorough Modern Education. Large staff of 
Graduate Mistresees. Good playing fields. Swedish Gymnasium. Well-equipped 
Domestic Science Department, For prospectus apply to Headmistress. 


© YS2ss 223 EASTBOURNE-— 
Co 





Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH aud Miss JOHNS, M.A, Lond. (Girton 
ege).—First-rate Modern Education for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
New pre mises, specially built for a School, opened 1906. Large Playing-iields 
and Kink, Tennis, Hockey, Cricket, Swimming. Summer Term began May 4th. 
Next vacancies in September. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principals—A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S., and Mrs. ALEXANDER. The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and e rienced Teachers in every branch of Physical Train- 
ing, including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, 
Stockholm. Educated Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical 
Education. ‘The Course includes:—British and Swedish Educational and 
Medical Gymnastics, Massage, Dancing, Swimming, Outdoor Games, &c. 
Sylomee and Gold Medals awarded to successful students. 

SECRETARIAL TRAINING.—Students who show capacity for secretarial 
work have the opportunity of acquiring knowledge of Shorthand, Typewriting, 
Correspondence, k-keeping, English Literature, French and German. Refer- 
ences permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the Hon, 
and Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D,—Further particulars from the SECRETARY, 








LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
NHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Scho™“a. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, M , Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 








BzAsazCseE SCHOOL, STAMFORD 
Boarding School for Girls, Head Mistress, Miss A. M. KELLETT. 
L.L.A, Certificated Mistresses for all subjects. Games and Gymnastics under 
qualified Mistress. Also TRAINING DEPARTMENT in which Students 4 
prepared for the — Teachers’ Diploma under fully qualified Mistress 
of a Terms moderate. Prospectus and list of recent successes on 
application. 


as 
S"; HILDA’S SCHOOL, FOLKESTONE —wnigs 


ABBOTT receives in her well appointed home a limited number of 
Gaughters of gentlepeople. Careful attention is given to individual charactor 
and talent, as well as to physical development. Examinations to University 
Matriculation Standard taken if desired. Reference is permitted to Miss 
SOULSBY, The Manor Hougo, Brondesbury. 


JASTBURY HOUSE, NEAR NORTHWOOp,. 

d HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, NEAR LONDON, 

The house is on gravel soil, 400 ft. above sea-level in a beautiful distri 
neighbourhood of Harrow. ‘The grounds of 27 acres are available for Golf 
(six-hole course), Tennis, Cricket, Hockey, &c. Only resident pupils taken, 
London professors attend. Principals: Miss EDDES and Miss SALBERG, 








T. MARY'S COLLEGE, 34 LANCASTER GATE, 
Principal—Miss H. L. POWELL 
(late Head-Mistress of the Girls’ High School, Leeds, and Principal of the 
Cambridge Training College). 

(1) TRAINING COLLEGE for Secondary Teachers. Preparation for 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the National Froebel Union. 

(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten. 

FEES :—STU DENTS, Resident, 60-75 gs. a year; Non-Resident, 24-30 gs, 
a year. SCHOOL, 24-20 gs. a year. KINDERGARTEN, 9-12 gs. a year, 

A few Boarders are received at the Head-Mistress’s House, 4 Orsett Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W., at 60 gs, a year. 


IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for the Daughters of Gentlemen, 


SUMMER TERM ENDS JULY 25ru, 1911. 


4 DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities ; Annual Scholarships, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
BOARDING HOUSE adjoining the School. 
Prospectuses, &c,, from Mr. H, KEELING, A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, 
Birmingham. 
TWO SCHOLARSHIPS are awarded annually entitling the holders to free 
tuition for two years, Examination held in July. For particulars apply to 
the Head Mistress. 


ELSIZE SCHOOL, 34 Belsize Park Gardens, HAMP- 
STEAD, N.W.—Boarding School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
Healthy situation; garden, games, tennis, &c. Large Swedish gymnasium, 
Sound education. Modern methods. Great attention paid to English. Special 
advantages in Modern Languages, Music & Art.—Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 


IRST CLASS SCHOOL FOR LIMITED NUMBER 
of girls, 25 minutes rail from Paddington. Modern building specially 
planned for School. Standing 300ft. above sea level on gravel and san 
surrounded by gardens, lawns and playing fields. The most modern educational 
requirements are combined with the comfort and refinements of home life. The 
health and physical development of the pupils receive special attention, as much 
time as possible being spentin the open air. Prospectus and full particulars oa 
application to Mr. J. H. Paton, 143, Cannon Street, London, E.C. 


INCHESTER HOUSE SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS- 
ON-SEA.—High and bracing situation, House built for School, 
perfect sanitation. Large garden and playing-field. Gymnasium, sea-bathing, 
riding, hockey, and games. Preparation for Universities, Oxford and 
Cambridge Joint Board Examinations, Associated Board, &. Seven Resident 
Mistresses, including French and German; Visiting Masters,—lIllustrated 
Prosvectus from the Principal, Miss AGNES BOOTH. 
I ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls, Principal, 
Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin, Thorough Education 
on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting, 
Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
bite ll ealthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 


HERWELL BAL i, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHEBS, 
Recognised by the Board of Education, by the Oxford 
University ee for Secondary Training, and by 
the Cambridge Syndicate. 

Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A. 
(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University). 
Students are prepared for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Diploma 
and the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate. Fees for the Course from £65. 
Seholnsshins of from £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry. 
There is a n Fund. 


HIGH CLASS HOME SCHOOL FOR 10 GIRLS. 
Healthiest and prettiest part of Sussex, 550 feet above sea level, 40 miles 
from London. Very suitable for backward or delicate girls. Large grounds. 
Much time is spent out of doors. hy 4 reasonable fees. 9’ and full 
particulars from Mr. J. H. Paton, 143, Cannon Street, London, Cy 
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7, ELPHINS CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL, 
S DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK. (For the Daughters of Clergy and 
) Head Mistress, Miss Margaret Cc Tripos, Camb., M.A., 
Dal ines. P tion for Public Examinati 
Thorongh Bancation on Mr ot Meciient Mistresses, Extensive grounda 
sod . sanatorium; gymnasium ; swimming bath, &c.; valuable Bursaries 
cFelsor Scholarships for Daughters of Clergy. 
For Prospectus and Terms, apply Head Mistress, St. Elphins, Darley Dale, oF 
the Secretary, Rev. Canon Willis, The Rectory, Warrington. 

EAFORD, SUSSEX. Sunny Brae School. For girls 
S and little bo: Grand position facing sea, Sound education, with every 
attention to health and comfort. Entire charge of Children whose parents are 
abroad, Principal, Miss WOODWARD. 

Y LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, J BRSEY. 

; ings. Gy ium, te Cubi Hockey, is, 

oi rlntid eufel climate; great _edvantages for. noquiring, French; 

Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 

Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 

T)ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 

TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 

of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 

fore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tien poncerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE. 


ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 

CHESHIRE.—Boarding-School for Girls. Beautiful healthy situa- 

tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 

rail from Liv. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER (late Head-Mistress of 

Wallasey High School).—Yor Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY at 
the School, Telephone: 381 Liscard. 

{HERINGHAM, NORFOLK, DRAYTON HOUSE 
S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Finely situated in own grounds. Magnificent 
sea and land view. Sound education with every attention to health and comfort 
of pupils, Games and outdoor exercises. Moderate fees. Entire charge of girls 
whose parents are abroad.—Principals: Miss FRYER and Fraulein HAAS, 


LLENSW OOD, WIMBLEDON PARK, S.W.—Principal, 
MISS BOYCE, for many years colleague of the late Mdlle. Souvestre and 
ile. Samaia, The French is under the kind direction of Madame Beau. 
Several resident English and foreign mistresses. Large choice of subjects. 
Preparation for Universities when desired. Sports in moderation. Special 
attention to health and bearing ; Fine situation and grounds. Terms £150 for 
seniors, £132 for juniors. References to parents of present pupils as well as to 
old fri of the school. 


UTDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW- 
BURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN., Practical, Theoretical. 
(Gold Medalist R.H.S. Exam., 1909, trained here.) Greenhouses. MARAICHER 
SYSTEM, by Frenchman, Carperterirg, Bees, Fruit Preserving.—Princi pal: 
LILY HUGHES JONES, F.R.H.S. Ist Class Certificates. See Prospectus. 
TAMMERING PERMANENTLY OCURED.— 
Adults and boys taken in residence oras daily pupils. Booklet of particu- 
lars and testimonials from Mr. A, C, Schnelle, 119 Bedford Court Mansious, 
London, W.C. Estab. 1905. 


TAMMERERS and all interested in the subject should 
read a book by one who cured himself after suffering forty years. 
“STAMMERING, ITS TREATMENT, AND REMINISCENCES OF A 
STAMMERER,” post-fre.— B. BEASLEY, Dept. O., Tarrangower, 
Wi Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. 









































BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


LAYESMORE SCHOOL, PANGBOURNE, BERKS. 
SPECIAL SCHOLARSHIPS, 
INTERVIEW PLUS EXAMINATION. 

Based largely on the system of examination used for candidates to the Royal 
Naval College, Osborne, and also to be adopted for the Army Entrance 
Examinations. 

_ Bight Scholarships—four of £50 eack and four of £30 each—will be awarded 
in July. Entries to be made by July 5th. For particulars apply to the Bursar, 





({RESHAM'S SCHOOL, HOLT, NORFOLK. 


* SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS, 15th and 16th JUNE, 
Two Scholarships of £50 each. 
Apply HEAD-MASTER’S SECRETARY. 


OCKLINGTON SCHOOL, E. YORKS.—Old Publi 

. School upon modern lines. Healthy position by Yorkshire Wolds. 
Boarding Accommodation excellent. Numerous scholarships to 
Universities. Fees per annum: Tuition £15, Boarding £47. No extras.— 
Apply G. H. KEETON M.A., for seven years VIth Form Master at Fettes 
College, Edinburgh, 


(‘HIGWELL SCHOOL. 


on SAMINATION for HOUSE “SCHOLARSHIPS of 80 to x0 guineas 
_Apply to CANON SWALLOW, Head-Master. 


RIGHTON COLLEGE.—The next Examination for 
School Scholarships will be held on July 4th and 5th, Particulars from 
the SECRETARY, 


SS? EDMUND’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY—Fine 
h healthy situation in grounds of 30 acres overlooking Canterbury. 
Excellent modern buildings, laboratories, swimming bath, etc. Preparation 
for Universities, Army, etc. Approved by Army Council. Separate Junior 
School.—Apply Rev. W. F. BURNSIDE, M.A Head. Master, 


*T Y . - 

ENT AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL, SELLINDGE, 

h HYTHE.—General School Education combined with Agric. and Hort. 

subjects. Training for Farming, Land Agency and Colonies. Special care 

evoted to backward and delicate boys. Sons of gentlemen, 13 to 18. Healthy 

open-air life. One Tutor to four students. Particulars, F. JENKINS, B.A., 
Cantab., and N. F. RICHARDSON, F.Z.S., F.R.G.8. 


[EXLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


nally situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 
ies, NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN on TH RSDAY, 2lst September, 1911, 
Head-Master—C. W. ATKINSON, M.A, Cantab, 



































FyPsom COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Navy, 
a4 Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical and Modern sides; 
Parate Lower School. Open Scholarships annually in March. Valuable 


held every term. Major 
tionerships a reduced tuition fee of 
Secretary. 


UGBY SCHOOL .—Major and Minor Founda- 
tionerships for Day Boys are awarded at the Entrance Examinations 
Gountotenennha give freo tuition; Minor Founda- 





a 1 of methodical modern teaching 
and for R.N.C., Osborne. dip 


EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, 
NEAR READING, 


Public School for Boys from 12 to 19. Forty-five acres of k and playi 
ids ; swimming-bath, laboratories, &e, = nd 
For Honours List, Prospectus, partieulars of Scholarshi and other 


information, apply to the Head-Master, C, lL. EVANS, M.A., at the School. 





RESTON HOUSE SCHOOL, CHARTERS TOWERS 
E. GRINSTEAD.—This School has several distinctive features. It makes 
i paratory for the Public Schools, 


Many letters can be shown from Parents testifying to highly successful 
Public School careers of boys of average ability as well as of Scholarship 
Winners. Views of house and grounds and terms on application. 





OURTENAY HOUSE, KELLY COLLEGE, TAVI.- 

STOCK.—Healthy situation. All modern Public School requirements, 

Army leaving Certificates. Domestic arrangements under personal supervision 

of Mrs, Linnell, who ie a trained nurse with highest references. Terms 
moderate, Scholarships.—Apply, W. LINNELL, M.A.Oxon, 


NIVERSITY OF DURHAM, 


An Examination for Entrance Scholarships in Classica, Mathematies and 
Theology will be held commencing Wednesday, June 2lst, at 9 a.m. 


PSWICH SCHOOL 
Head-Master: A. K, WATSON, M.A, 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION—June 29th and 30th. ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS for boarders, and TWO OTHER SCHOLARSHIPS to 
beawarded. Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House, Ipswich. 


ING’S SCHOOL, ROCHESTER. 
Headmaster: Rev. RB. F. ELWYNN, M.A. 
SIX SCHOLARSHIPS (three recerved for sons of clergy), and FOUR HOUSE 
EXHIBITIONS offered next July. Valuable Exhibitions to Universities, 
Army Class. New Science Laboratories recently opened. Other considerable 
7 ~—~ + renee Apply for Scholarship particulars, etc, to Headmaster 
or Secretary. 


fT AILEYBURY COLLEGE, HERTFORD.— 














SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, NOVEMBER Ilé4th, 15th, 16th, 
Eleven Entrance Scholarships, value from £50 to £25 per annum. Three 
Scholarships and various Grants specially allotted to Sons of Clergymen.— 
For particulars apply to the BURSAR. 


UXTON COLLEGE, DERBYSHIRE.—An Examina- 
tion will be held on July 18th and 19th for the CAMERTON OPEN 
SCHOLARSHIP of £50 @ year, Particulars from Secretary, Buxton College. 
Beetzax SCHOOL. 
(Under the management of the Society of Friends.) 


For full particulars about Scholarships and copies of Prospectus apply to 
the HEAD MASTER, Bootham School. York. ° ue 


N ALVERN COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMI. 
NATION, MAY 30th and 3ist, and JUNE Ist. One of £87, five or 
more of £50, five or more of £30 (£21 for Day Boys) per annum. Faber Exhi- 
bition of £12 awarded to the boy who does t in examination. Council 
Nominations, value £12 p.a., may be awarded to boys who do well but fail to 
obtain a scholarship. Particulars from HEADMASTER or SECRETARY, 














| RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS. 
THREE SCHOLARSHIPS, value 90 guineas per annum, and FOUR or 
MORE EXHIBITIONS value from 30 to guineas per annum, 
Examination on June 30th (Preliminary) and July 5th and 6th (Final). 
Candidates must be under 15 on Sept. 20th. One Scholarship will be reserved 
for MODERN SIDE candidates, and one Exhibition for ARMY candidates, 
if boys of sufficient merit present themselves. Ap)ly to the Secretary. 


( UNDLE SCHOOL. SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS. 

An EXAMINATION will be held in July, 1911, beginning TUESDAY, 
July 4th, when the following Scholarships will be competed for, viz.:. TWO 
SCHOLARSHIPS of £70 a year, THREE SCHOLARSHIPS of £40 a year, 
FOUB or more HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS of £30a year, Further particulars 
can be obtained from the HEADMASTER, The School, Oundle. 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL, An examination will be held 

on June 28, 29, and 30, to fill up not less than six residential and 

four non-residential Scholarships, and aleo some exhibitions. For particulars, 
apply by letter to the BURSAR, Little Dean’s Yard, London, 8. W. 


J ASTBOURNE COLLEGE, 

‘1 President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, Ilead-Master—Rev. F.S. 
WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and 
Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School. det 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath, &, Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. NEW TERM BEGAN, MAY Sra, 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000 acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting twught, Open-air life for delicate boys, 











OVER COLLEGE.—For information as to ENTRANCE 

SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS reserved for sons of OF FICERS 

and CLERGY, application should be made to the Head-Master, the Rev. F. de 

W. LUSHINGTON, M.A., The School House, Dover College, or to the 
BURSAR, TLe College Close, Dover College, 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOO L: 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life, 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep, for 
Senior School and jor Navy —Apyly HEAD-MASTER, School House, 


OUTH LODGE SCHOOL, LOWESTOFT. 
Preparatory for the Public Schools and Osborne. 
Henad-Master, Rev. W. RICHMOND PHILLIPS, MLA, 
SCHOLARSHIPS GAINED at Rugby, Marlborough, Haileybury, Cheltenham, 

Malvern, Oundle, Felsted, Lancing, Trent, Weymouth. 

















PAXCROFTS SCHOOL, WOODFORD, ESSEX. 





Governors, THE DRAPERS COMPANY. 

An examination will be held in July next for the award of three pay boarding 
foundation Scholarships. Boys between 10 and 13 ycars of age are eligible to 
enter. A fee of £30 per annum is charged for each pey ing foundation 
Scholar which covers board, clothing and education.—For further particulars 

0 





leaving Scholarshi iti 

4 ps to Universities and Hospitals. The new Physical and 

Biological Laboratories and the new Gymnasium and Music Rooms, erected 
& cost of over £20,000, are now open.—Avply, The BURSAR, 


apply to the CLERK TO THE GOVERNORS, Drapers Hall, Throgmorton 
Street, E.C, 
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LENALMOND SCHOLARSHIPS, 1911 
The EXAMINATION will be held on JULY 12th and 13th. SEVERAL 
OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS (ranging from £60 to £20): also the McQUEEN 
SCHOLARSHIP of £50 for sons of Officers. Age limit, 15 on September 
For further information apply to the Warden (Rev, Canon Hyslop), 

Trinity ‘College, Glenalmond, Perth. 


| ADLEY COLLEGE. 

TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £20 
in value, will he OFFERED for competition on July 6 and 7 next. Exhibi- 
tions for the Army class will be awarded at the same time.—Apply to the 
WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 











NHERBORNE SCHOOL. 
t5 AN EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to BOYS 
under 15 on August Ist, will be held on JULY 18th and following days, 
Further information can be obtained from the HEAD- MASTER, School House, 
Sherborne, Dorset. 


ILL CREST, SWANAGE. Boys Prepared for Public 
Schools and Navy. Arrangements for sons of parents residing abroad. 
PRINCIPAL, A. C. B. Lloyd, MA. (Marlborough and Oriel, Oxford.) 


| ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.— 

FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on WED., June l4th-16th 
for Classics, Maths., or Modern Subjects. Classes for ARMY, NAVAL 
CLERKSHIPS, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c. Laboratories 
approved for Medical Study. 


Well- ipped eg SCHOOL for boys from 
Sto 13, 5 Boarding-houses.— ae mig Rev. C. BR. L. McDOWALL, M.A, 


J IFFICULT, Delicate and Backward Boys. An Oxford 

Graduate has a few vacancies for Boys of 14-18 years of age who require 
special attention. Specially bracing situation. No cramming undertaken. 
on Be particulars, apply C. WATSON, The Old School House, Hing- 
sain orfolk 


ACKWARD or DELICATE BOYS prepared for Uni- 
versity and other Exams. by former Assistant at Uppingham. Modern 
languages. _ Many refs. —Rev. A. BOWLKER, M.A., Normanton, Stamford. 


N ILL-HILL SCHOOL, LONDON, N.W.—The next 

EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBI- 
“IONS will be held on June 29th and two following days, Applications 
ehould be made at once to the Bursar. 


| ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.— 

An EXAMINATION FOR SCHOLARSHIPS tenable in the School 
will be pe on July llth, 12th, 13th. For full particulars apply to the 
HEADMASTER, 


LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS. 
An Examination will be held at the School on June 8th and 9th, 1911, 
for TEN or ELEVEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, six JUNIOR PLATT of £30, 
and four or five (HOUSE) of £20, all tenable for three years, and open to boys 
under 15 on May Ist. Under certain conditions the Junior Platt and House 
Scholarships are tenable together. Further particulars may be had from Rev. 
A. H. COOKE, M.A., Head Master. 


LANDOVERY COLLEGE, 
SOUTH WALES. 

Public School. Moderate fees. 

tion at Llandovery in September. 

Warden— Rev. W. W. POOLE 1] HUGHES, M.A. 


OYAL NAVY. 


























Healthy country. Scholarship Examina- 





Prospectuses and particulars of Schools preparing for the ROYAL NAVAL 
COLLEGE, OSBORNE, will be forwarded free of charge on application to 
Messrs. J. and J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 


] OYAL NAVY.—Parents thinking of the Royal Navy as 
i a profession for their Sons can obtain (without chi ck full particulars 
ot the regulations for entry te ROYAL NAVAL COLLEGE, OSBORNE, the 
PAYMASTER AND MEDICAL BRANCHES, on application to Mr, J. W. 
GIEVE, 65 South Molton Street, Lenten, w. 


FOREIGN. 


ORAVIAN SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
CHATEAU DE PRANGINS, Nyon, Lake of Geneva. 
Specially recommended by Members of the Lausanne Prangins Old Boys’ 
Society, 13 Walbrook, London, E.C. 


Headmaster: Rev. OTTO MENZEL, 


FRENCH EDUCATION for Boys from 13 to 17. Special attention to Com- 
mercial Subjects and modern languages. Protestant religious teaching. Gym- 
nasium ; workshop; lake bathing, boating and fishing; tennis court in own 
park and playfield for sports; Alpine excursions. TrrMs, IncLUDING 10 pays’ 
TOUR IN THE ALPS, £90 PER ANNUM. For full particulars apply to Headmaster 
at Praugins, or to Secretary, L.P.O.B.S., as above. 


Herirpay Cc OURS E S&S 


INTERNATIONAL GUILD, 
6 Rue de la Sorbonne, Paris. 








JULY, AUGUST, SEPTEMBER. 


CONVERSATION, GRAMMAR, FRENCH HISTORY 
and LITERATURE, 


PHONETICS, 


For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY. 
rF\UITION and RESIDENCE for YOUNG GENTLEMEN 


_ in a German family, where no English is spoken. Thorough teaching in 
German language. Comfortable home; villain beautiful situation. Instructive 

social lite. Detailed Prospectus. Best references.—DR. PHIL K. LANGEN, 
MARTA LANGEN née COUNTESS STRACH WITZ, Eisenach, Thiringen. 


IEPPE.— Rev. CHARLES MERK, M. A., Ph. D., 
BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
x Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
ils placed with French families, if desired. Holiday pupils received.— 
Address : BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


N THE CONTINENT 
pe Prospectuses and full particulars of reliable Schools, Tutors and 
amilies in 
FRANCE, BELGIUM, GERMANY, AND SWITZERLAND, 
will be forwarded free of charge on receipt of detailed statement of require- 
ments by Messrs. J. and J. Paton, 143 Cannon St., London, E.C., who have an 
intimate knowledge of the best establishments, personally inspected, 











(May 27, 1913, 
————_____ 
(CmAzTBAT D’OEX, Soe ee LAND 
MA. Oxford: Prepares for English Public” Schools Perc, 3 ERY, 
‘ord. Pre or En 
strong subjects. oe eiinate. Altitude 3,500 parench and Germag 
ee. 
HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—A: 
— yee a. — it ioe or u wards fn ENGLIGE 
near Die ‘lonversatio' ch ra 
Music (Bissoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, an ’ 2 Violoncellnr’ a i 
Classes,German. Opportunities a every .o of health hy enj 
Courses of Practical French 7 (skilled chef) and of makin 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUN NICK, 
ARIS.—Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHEREL, 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to Study Languages, M 
—_ class ie, Practical Goshenr and on and Art with 
ken, Beautiful house with a large garden in Auteuil, the “healthiest part 
of Paris, near the Bois. Concerts and Galleries attended.—Apply, Bue a 
Docteur Blanche, Paris, . “ 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


DUCA TIO. 
‘1 Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to 
CHOICE OF SCHOOLS for Bo 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 
essrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
have been closely in touch * with the leading 


s or Girls or TUTORS in England or abeost 


who for nearly 40 years 

educational establishments. 
Advice is given free of charge 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


EE 
fj CS COLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD fo 

M J. and J PATON, having ledge 

essrs. an e ving an intimate kn 

the BEST page SR and TUTORS in this country a ry - 
Continent, will be a = aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) ~y~ and full rticulars of 

reliable and highly- oe establishments. When writing 
—— state the age ~, pupil, the district preferred, and aaa some 


dea of the fees to be 
PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1910, 1,1% pp, 
red cloth, 2s.; post-free, 2s. 6d. 700 Schools, 900 Tilustrations. 

J. and J. "PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 


London, E.C, Telephone: 5053 Central. 


CHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD.—P. ctuses of the leading Schools, and every informa 
tion, supplied Parents FREE OF CHARGE. Please 
na a ages, localit referred, and approximate school fee 

Begent 








y 
euired. UNIVERSITY. SCHOLASTIC GENCY, 123 
Street, W. Established 1858, 


CHOOLS and TUTORS. 


Prospectuses and reliable information will be supplied free of charge 
to parents sending particulars of their requirements (locality desired, 


fees, &c.) to 
Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
who have a wide knowledge of all the leadi educational establish. 
ments for boys and girls at home and Hoo | many of which they 
have personally inspected. 
162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1136 City, 


T°... INV ALIDS. — REGISTER of Residences of 

DOCTORS WHO mg 4 RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 
Seaside—sent free of charge. e Register states terms, &c., and is illus 
trated.—_MEDICAL LSSOCIATION, Ltd,, 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C 
Telegraphic Address: “ Triform, London.’ ‘Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), 


OMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS i in CHOICE 
of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters, who 
4 recommend Schools personally visited. Publishers of “THE 
SCHOLASTIC GUIDE.” Assistant Masters, Mistresses, re hag 
Introduced. “THE” SCHOLASTIC AGENCY CO., Ltd., Mesarsa, 
Pocer (Cantab.) and Browyz (Oxon.), 217 PICCADILLY, WwW. 
Telephone: 1567 GERRARD, 


ORKERS AND WORK.—Students’ Careers Associa- 

tion (in connection with the Central Bureau for the Employment of 
Women).—President, Miss PENROSE, Principal Somerville College, Oxford. 
Principals of Colleges and Schools who are anxious to help Students to a wise 
decision regarding their future careers are invited to join the above Associa- 
tion with a view to obtaining up-to-date and expert information on employment 
questions. No Fees for Membership.—Further particulars may be had from 
the SECRETARY, Central Bureau, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W, 
Tel. 5060 Mayfair. 

















HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages, Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity. Resident physician (M. D.) 


SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 


R.M.S, “DUNOTTAR CASTLE” (5,625 tons; 7,000 horse-power). 
4 a —_WHITSUNTIDE CRUISE to the ISLE OF 
DARTMOUTH, DIEPPE, &c., from London. 
£15 Ye. ONORTH CAPE AND NORWEGIAN FJORDS. 
CORONATION NAVAL REVIEW CRUISE. 
Leaving Tilbury June 22nd; returning Tilbury June 26th. 
THE CRUISING COMPANY, LTD. (Sir Henry Lunn, Chairman.) 
5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


—= —— —— SSS 





ISS BISHOP'S PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS, 
GENTLEMEN AND Se oaae. June 30th, Driving Tout 
among the AMPEZZO DOLOMITES (S. Tyrol). Later—HOLLAND, SW IT 
ZERLAND, DANUBE, and CONSTANTINOPLE (overland). ALGERIA 
(Garden of of Allah). —Miss Bishop, ' “Haslemere, "” Wimbledon Park I Rd. am &.W W. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


REEN and ABBOTT, 473 Oxford Street, W., give 

EXPERT ADVICE for ALTERATIONS and REDECORATIO of 

TOWN and COUNTRY ror Inspection of Exclusive Fabrics, Wall 
Papers, &c., invited. Tel.: 3,500 Gerrard. 





Artificial Teeth 
firm in the World.—R. 
Ipswich, Established 1833, 


OQ? FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us any old 


sok bare oe dis Most liberal offers by the larzest 
TRASER. Ltd., Desk 146, Princes Street, 
y Capital and "Counties, 
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FICIAL TEETH BOUGHT, 
LD ARTI to receive full value should apply to the actual 

Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If 
panulnctire post, value per return, or offer made, ief Offices, 63 Oxford 
foray Tandon. Est, 100 years. 

AOC ES cleared with BLATTIS. Supplied b 
\0CKROACE’ Household at Sots. Gramatoed vy 2 

d pls em a e field orkhouse, 1895. 

Howarth, F.2.S., who eWond : PRS. and Canon Kinton Jaeques, R.D. 

Become, 48.—HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Rd., Shefiie!4. 

—Tins _ [VV eee. 

 EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 

ASED or LOANS ted thereon by 

Rh E UITABLE BEVERSIONARY NTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
e EQ 10 Laveaster Place, Strand, W.C. 

Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 
7)UBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
P House Association, Ltd., manages 85 Licensed Inns, Ask for List 
J tse, ‘TAKE £1 SHARES. 8% paid regularly since 1300, 


P.RHLA, BROADWAY CHAMBERS, WESTMINSTER. 
1+PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 


—A few Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
‘ted and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
erected need Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening. 
= pear Lawn ‘Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 ‘Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 
TONIC FOR THE FEET.—For all Relaxed, Tender, 
Swollen Conditions of the Feet “PEDESTRINE ” gives instant relief. 
it Mays inflammation and the painful smarting that keeps you in perpetual 
Jiscomfort. A trial will convince, 1s, and 2s, 6d., post free,—Marshall and Co., 
rin, Basinghall Street, E.C. 


{OPIES of Mr. STONE’S CORONATION HYMN 
C may be had of the WOMEN’S PRINTING ASSOCIATION, 
31 Brick Street, Piccadilly. 

JOURNALISTIO and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
et 


FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Special course in Journalism 
begins end of January. Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, 
tif TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 


OW TO WRITE FOR THE PRESS OR TO BECOME 
AN AUTHOR. Interesting and useful booklet free. Literary Corre- 
spondence College (Kocm L),9 Arundel Stre et, w.c, 


QcoTCH HOMESPUNS, SUITINGS, COSTUMES, 
TW Ds. 
ihest styles for Ladies’ and Gent’s wear. Patterns post-free; any length cut; 


carriage paid, 


PATON and CO., Manufacturers (Dept. 40), Hawick, Scotland, 
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TYPEWRITING. 


YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
General MS, 10d. 1,000 words, Carbon Copies 3d. 1,000 words. 
Dramatic Work. Duplicating. 
Accuracy and prompt return guaranteed. Highest testimonials, 
NORA DICKINSON, 1 Sackville Gardens, Ilford, Essex. 


MVRANSLATIONS.—MRS. ROSS'S TYPEWRITING 

OFFICE, 5, Grocer’s Hall Court, Poultry, E.C., undertakes the trans- 
lation of high-class literary works, either from English into French, Spanish, 
Italian, Portuguese, German &c., or vice versa, Thorough literary knowledge 
and Lest work guaranteed. 











NORWAY. 
NORTH CAPE AND CHRISTIANIA, 
YACHTING CRUISES DE LUXE. 

By R.M.S.P, AVON. ‘Twin-screw, 11,073 tons, 

From GRIMSBY AND LEITH. 

July 6* and 21 to North Cape and Fjords (14 days) 

August 5 to Fjords (13 yy 
August 19 to Fjords and Christiania (17 ,, 
FROM £1 A DAY. 
* From Southampton July 5. 
For further particulars apply for Illustrated Booklet. B.N. 


THE ROYAL MAIL 
R. M. Ss. P. STEAM PACKET COMPANY. 
London: 18 Moorgate Street, E.C., or 32 Cockspur Street, S.W. 





EXTRA PIN MONEY. 


We buy all kinds of Old Gold Jewellery, Silver Plate, Diamonds, Emeralds, 
Pearls, and any article of value; also Old False Teeth. 
Send to us, We will send cash offer. 
If you do not accept our offer we at once return the articles, 
Established more than Half-a-Century, 





ALLEN & DAWS, Goldsmiths, 108 London Street, Norwich 








200KS WANTED :—Strickland’s Queen; Mommsen’s 
- Rome; Delany Autobiography; D’Arblay’s Diary; Carlyle’s Works, 
“4 vols.; Shakespeare, edited Singer or Valpy; Aldine Poets, 53 vols.; Alice 
in Wonderland, 1865 or 1866; any books illustrated by Alken, Rowlandson, 
Beardsley, Leech, ete. HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM. 











Terms of Subscription, 


PayaBLe wy ADVANCE, 


Yearly. Yearly Querterly, 


Including postage to any part of the United 

Kingdom wath tree cecvecccccccecoscsoooscecs 81 8 6 serves Old S seme 7 2 
Inclnding postage to any of the British 

‘olonies, America, France, Germany, 

ladia, China, Japan, &€, ...c.cs0sreeseeseesees 112 6 ve O16 Se O 8 2 


1 Weiimxctron Srreet, Stranp, Loxpox, 





The JUNE Issue (Now Ready) of the 


FINANCIAL REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


takes the form of a 
SPECIAL CORONATION NUMBER. 


CANADA —His Grace rae Duxe or Anoyit, P.C., K.T., G.C.M.Gs4 
4 G.C.V.0., former Governor-General of Canada, writes on: 
“Canada as a Field for Investment.” 
INDIA —The Rieut Hoy. ruz Lonp Laurieton, G.C.M.G., G.C.LE., 
ean, former Governor of Bombay, writes on: ‘‘ Investments 
in India,” 
—The Rieur Hox, Sir Groner Rem, K.C.M.G., D.C.L. 
AUSTRALIA. K.C., High Commissioner of the Australian Dommou- 
wealth, writes on: “The Only British Continent— 
Australia.” 


INTERNATIONAL FINANCIAL INFORMATION, ANALYSIS OF REPORTS. 
NEW CAPITAL ISSUES. STATISTICAL RECORD. 
272 pp. price 1s,,Publisher,2, Waterloo Place,Pall Mall, S.W.,and all booksellers. 


THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS. JUNE, 1911. 


A SaLuTe From THe Fieet. By Atrrep Norss, 

His Masesty tue Kine. By “ Inpex.” 

Tue Roya, Prerogative. hy CLEMENT HARVARD. 

Tue Crry or Lonpon anp THE Coxonaticns. By Mrxto FP, Jouysroy. 

A Nationat Insurance Scueme tn Pracrice. By Georcs P, Forrester, F.C.S, 

ENDOWMENT BY IncREMENT. By W. Pemuerron BILLine, 

Mrs. Rawpon Crawier. By Stpxrer Low. 

Norra AMERICAN OR IuprRiaL Recirrociry. By J. Eris Barger. 

aes tare oy THE BaTTLEFIELD ov WaTzr.oo, By Demwernivs C, 

OULGER, 

PortugaL Unper tae Rervewiic. By James Mice. 

Aspas Errenpi: His Personatity, Wonk anp Fottowers. By E. 3 
STEVENS. 

Tae Wanine or Racuex’s Stan, By Francis Gripee, 

WoMEN AND Wore. By Mrs. Atec Tweepre. 

CoronaL, By Watrer Sicnen. 

“THe Misrontune or Berne Ciever.” By H. H. tas Prince Bariatinsey, 

L’Ace Dancrrevx. By May Bareway. 

Tue Cutty, Py Mus. Bettoc Lowypes, 


London: CHAPMAN and HALL, Ltd. 


Messrs. SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 


IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 


43 PICCADILLY, W. 


(Opposite PRINCE’S HALL.) 


BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View; Valued for Probate; Bought for Cash. 
Telephone: Mayfair 3601. Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers. 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783, 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 

















} OOK BARGAINS. Cheapest House in London for High 

Class Remainders, Catalogues issued gratis and post-free all over the 
world. Some present Bargains are BLACK’S WORLD-FAMOUS COLOUR 
BOOKS, published 20s. net. each, comprising “* KENT,” “ ESSEX,” “THE 
THAMES,” “HAMPSHIRE,” “ LONDON TO THE NORE,” “THE 
CLYDE,” and “THE CHANNEL ISLANDS,” all maguiiicently illustrated, 
Our price while the stocks last is 5s. Gd.each, All are perfectly new. We 
issue also Catalozues of choice bindings and fine sets, and are ready buyers of 
small parcels or whole Collections of books at highest Market value for ready 
money. Chas, J. Sawyer, Limited, New and Secondhand Booksellers, 23 New 
Oxford Street, Loudon, 

















THE “SPECTATOR.” 
Scale of Charges for Advertisements, 
Ovrsipg Pace (when available), Fourrers Guineas, 
Page £12 12 0| NarrowColumn(ThirdofPage)£t 4 @ 
Half-Page (Column) . 6 6 O| Half Narrow Columza............ 2 2 @ 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column 3 3 0O| Quarter Narrow Column ...... 1 1 @ 
Column, two-thirds width of page, £8 8 0 
ComPanizs, 
Outside Page .....cccsecserreeeeee £16 16 0 | Inside Page ........ eccscoesssooccocs 244 6 


Five Lines (45 Words) and under in broad column (half-width), 58.; and laa 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words), 


Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s, an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s, an inch, 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 16s, an inch, 
Broad golumn following “ Publications of the Week,” 15s, an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 

Terms: net, 
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RINGS OF BEAUTY 


(£1 to £500) 


MADE BY 


J. W. BENSON, LTD. 


Show great originality of design combined 
with taste; they prove the possibility of 
securing the most exclusive and beautiful 
work at strictly moderate prices for Cash, 
or on “ The Times” System of MONTHLY 
PAYMENTS. 

Pre-eminent above all others in the 
essentials of quality and value ; and the 
range of prices and variety of Gems is 
immense. 

Selections of goods will be sent to 
intending buyers at our risk and 
expense. 





Fully Illustrated Books, No. 1 of Rings, in 
colours, with size card, Watches, Chains, &c., 
No. 2 of Clocks, Plate, and Silver Goods, will 
be sent post free. 


J. W. BENSON, LTD. 


62 & 64, LUDGATE HILL, E.C., 


25, OLD BOND STREET, W., 
AND 


28, ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C. 








CORONATION BIBLES 
AND PRAYER BOOKS. 


Inspection is invited of a 
UNIQUE SELECTION of 
CORONATION BIBLES 
and PRAYER BOOKS 
also of the LARGEST and 
most complete collection 
of RELIGIOUS PICTURES. 


A. R. MOWBRAY & CO., LTp., 
28 Margaret Street, Oxford Circus, W. 





THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organisation). 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 

OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peace and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
physical condition of the peopie by bringing about the 

auoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 

LIFE —— 


2s. 5 2 s. 4. 
+. 25 0 O| Members oe = wee we 1100s 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS, 

Hon. Vice-Presidents «. 5 © O| Associates, with Literature 
Members a sale a> wf and Journal .., jon a Fk. 
The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 
CRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINQDOM. 


Hon, Vice-Presidents 


Colone! W. J. B. BIRD, Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


Impaired Digestion 


Diet yourself. Choose a food which is easily digested, 
nourishing, and palatable. Milk and whole wheat are 
the staple ingredients of the perfect diet. ‘* Allenburys” 
Diet is a combination of both in a jally predigested 
form, and is delicious to take. It gives tone to the 
whole system. Made ina minute—add boiling water only. 


Large Sample sent on receipt of 3d. stamps. 


the “Allenburys” DIET 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, London, 








ia 
BORROWERS AND LENDERS 


“The borrowing of money is a fine art. It has 
been my fate to be called ‘friend’ by so many of 
its experts that some of their methods are plain 
tome, The man who lends a shilling with a bad 
grace before dinner is reckoned good for half-a. 
crown after he has dined, while his benevolence 
may confidently be relied upon to soar toa guinea 
if approached when smoking his pipe, so genial 
is the influence of tobacco.”—Charles Dickens, 


The genial infiuence of— 


PLAYER’S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


is acknowledged by all smokers of discernment, 


The Choicest Blend of Tobaccos obtainable 


In Three Strengths— 


MILD and d. “WHITE 
MEDIUM per oz LABEL” 


1/8 per 4-Ib. tin. 


1d. 
2 per oz. 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Co, 
(of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd., NOTTINGHAM, will forward 
Testing Samples post free to applicants mentioning this paper, 
ROBINSON 


ati»ee IRISH LINEN, 


Irish Linen Handkerchiefs. 
No. 27.—Ladies’ all-linen hemstitched, American size (about 13 
ins. square), with }-in. hem, 5/3 per dozen. 
No. 10.—Ladies’ linen Initial Handkerchiefs, with initial centred 
into wheatear and butterfly design, 7/11 per dozen. 
No. 20.—Gentlemen’s cambric Handkerchiefs, tape or corded 
borders, about 21 ins. square, 5/3 per dozen. 
No. 60.—Gentlemen’s Initial Handkerchiefs, pure linen, finely 
hemstitched, about 19} ins. square, with j-in. hem, 8/6 per dozen, 


Irish Collars and Shirts. 
“Castie” Collars, linen faced, single shapes, 4/11, double 
shapes, 5/11 per dozen. 
“Matchless” Shirts, with four-fold fronts and cuffs, for 
dress or day wear, each 5/11. 


ROBINSGN & CLEAVER, io07iith. 


40, P, DONEGALL PLACE, Litd., free on request, 
BELFAST. LIVERPOOL 





Carriage paid Samples and 
on orders of 
£1 and upwards, 


LONDON. 





Those who require the 
NEWEST AND MOST RELIABLE CAR 
should arrange for a trial run with the 


CROWDY Car de Luxe. 


“A Revelation.” “Splendidly designed.”—Motor News. 


The New ig h.p. Model de Luxe 
“is fitted with a full torpedo body, and is finished in dark green 
upholstered in green leather, and fitted with a Cape hood and 
movable glass screen. It is exceedingly comfortable. Messrs. 
Crowdy are the pioneers of a combination including radiator, 
dashboard, oil and petrol tanks, all totally enclosed and appearing 
as part-and-parcel of the body.”—Illustrated London News. 

A Great Point for All who live in the Country is 
“The SIMPLICITY and ACCESSIBILITY of the mechanism 
throughout, which is such as to be quite out of the ordinary, 
as is the quietness of working.”—The Observer. 

For Trial Runs and Catalogues, address 


CROWDY, Ltd., OLAF STREET, NOTTING HILL, W. 
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On WEDNESDAY, MAY 3ist, 


the present subscription list for 


the new Encyclopedia Britannica 


will close. 





Before another number of ‘The Spectator” is 
issued, the opportunity for purchasing the En- 
cyclopedia Britannica at the initial low rates will 
have passed. For the convenience of readers of 
this paper, therefore, an order form is printed 
jown the margin of this page upon which direct 
application can be made for the work, while the 
present scale of prices still holds good. 


After May 3ist the prices of the work in each 
binding will be increased by not less than £2. 


An Invaluable Possession. 


The Encyclopedia Britannica, of which the copyright has 
been taken over by the University of Cambridge, was first 
published (3 vols.) in 1768. The present new edition, pub- 
lished by the Press of the University, is the 11th, and consists 
of 28 quarto volumes of text, plates, maps, illustrations, and 
an index volume, 


The 11th edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica is no mere 
revision of former editions by correction of errors and 
additions of new material. It is the product of a fresh and 
complete survey of the world’s knowledge. In the making of 
this fresh survey, the co-operation has been enlisted of no less | 
than 1,500 contributors, from all parts of the world. 
These contributors are writers of the highest authority; they 
were selected as being the recognised specialists each in his 
own particular subject; together they form an international 
staff of experts such as has never before been gathered 
together for the making of a single work. 


The 28 volumes of text (about 1,000 pages each) contain 
40,0CO different articles, each under tlic heading to which | 
a reader would naturally turn, thus making it a universal work 
of reference of the most practical utility for speedy consulta- 
tion. At the same time, the articles have been written on 
such ample scale that they can ke read for their intrinsic in- 
terest as well as for the information they contain. 


The new edition was edited and planned for simultaneous 
production, so that all the articles, from A to Z, give informa- | 
tion of the same recent date. 


The work is equipped with 417 maps, specially made for 
this edition ; 117 full page or double page plate maps, and 300 
maps and plans in the text. Thus the Encyclopedia Britannica 
also contains a full atlas. There are 400 fall page plate 
illustrations, coloured and in black and white, and over 
7,000 line drawings and diagrams in the text. 

The 29th volume is an Index of some 500,000 entries, 
thus multiplying more than ten-fold the 40,000 article headings, 
and, consequently, the number of specific facts to which the 
reader may turn for information. 

The new edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica may be 
said to perform the functions of a complete library in itself ; 
yet, owing to the departure of printing its 28,000 pages upon 
India paper, the complete 29 volumes occupy only 24 feet 
of shelf room. 


The new Encyclopedia Britannica, in fact, 
presents, both for instruction and for reference, 
such a comprehensive and exhaustive account | 
of the world and its knowledge as no intelligent 





reader can afford to be without. 





SOOO ESSEE SEES EE SEES ESE EEE SEETHER SHEE SS HEHEHE HEHE HEHE EEE E EEE 


FORM OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
Valid only if posted on or before Wednesday, May 31st, 1911 


To Tue Camprince University Press, 
Ferrer Lang, Lonnon, E.C, 
(Cheques and Postal Orders should be made payable to the 
Cambridge University Press.) 


Please send me the new Encyclopaedia Britannica, 11th edition, 29 vols, 


{ first payment \ in accordance 


F emnet0nt & scceanessvecsveneeses being } ‘payment in full § 
with schedule shown below. 
pengetnconesnecunsanensssacsveses 1911 
MAME cecvecccccccecccccccecs qapeeueeinenhentenbeantntsss eéuneneunentenetonsens 7 
Sp. 13. 
MEAEGTORD ceccccercceccevecccccccsocececccoenvsessocccoscocesescoesecesecese seve 


COREE EERE OEE EEE E EERE EEE EE EEE EEE EEE EE EEE EEE EE EEE EERE HEHEHE EERSTE HEHEHE EERE EED 


Address to which ) 

Books are to be sent j “1srsreeseseteesesesestesesesseneseneeeeseenenes ° 

Deeugahio® cccccccceccsccvccccccccccceccevccocoosocovocnecssccocnssecsoscssees ° 
If in business, ) 


add business address | 





Please indicate style desired by marking a cross x against the stars below. 


INDIA PAPER ORDINARY PAPER 
| Strongly recommended, FSPFCIALLY IN The paper ts ordinary good book paper, 
THE LEATHER BINDINGS, as used for previous editions, 
*, Crora (17/- a vol.) Croru (15/10 a vol.) 2 
wile: 2s. 4. 2 3.4. 
4 monthly payments of 649 4 monthly payments of . 516 4 
8 fp ” ” . 33 2 ” ” ” 218 11 
| 12 ” ” ” 228 12 ” ” ” 119 10 
26 ” ” ” 110 24 ” ” ” - 11 0 
Cash price 413 0 Cash price ove oe «= ows SVD DB 
e*e Fut. Sueersernx (21/- a vol.) Ha.r Morocco (21/- a vol.) ee 
4 monthly payments of 713 9 4monthly payments of .. 713 9 
” ” ” - 317 8 ” ” ” - 817 8 
12 ” ” ” 212 4 12 ” ” ” 212 4 
3 “4 i re 110] 8 3 . ro at 2: 
Cash price ° .8% 9 0 Cash price ‘ »~ 090 
e*s Furt Morocco (27/- a vol.) Fv Morocco (30/- a vol.) ee 
4 monthly payments of 917 3 4monthly payments of ...1019 0 
” ” ” 4 19 5 ” ” ” ° 5 10 3 
12 28 90 * 3 610 12 * o so wo S& & 
+ ” ” ” 1 1 0 ”. ” ” o 1 1 0 
Cash price ° .- 9 3 0 Cash price ove - 410 0 





If you wish to have a bookcase, please mark a cross against 
one of the paragraphs below :—For the India paper impression : 
(1) Single tier, solid mahogany: 57/- cash (or 3 monthly 
payments of 21/- after payments for the book are com- 
pleted). 


2-tier, solid mahogany: 35/- cash (or 2 monthly pay- 
ments of 21/-). 


(3) Oak rack, trough shape, to stand on table: 12/6. 


4) “Vuitton” travelling case: 70/- cash (or 3 monthly pay- 
o (i y P y 
ments of 25/-). 


For the ordinary paper impression :—Revolving case, oak, 
£3 cash (or 3 monthly payments of 21/-). 


Cash Payment means a remittance in full with this order. 


Deferred Cash Payments (4, 8, or 12 months), amountingto 
but a few shillings more than the cash price, can be accepted only if made by 
an order on a bank, or by post-dated cheques, i.e., the publishers must be 
relieved of all expenses in connection with the .collection of such payments, 
By paying in this manner, the subscriber, on his side, is saved all trouble, 
since he completes his purchace in a single transaction, although his expenditure 
is spread over a term of months, Subseribers who do not wish to send post- 
dated cheques for the complete amount with this order, should remit a first 
payment herewith, naming their bankers. A banker’s order, or post-dated 
cheques, stamped and made out ready for signature, will be sent to them later, 


Instalments of 21s. The first payment of 21s. to be made with 
this order. The second beccmes due one month after delivery, and subsequent 
payments at monthly intervals thereafter, 
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SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


THE PERFECT PURE COCOA 
which does NOT 


constipate. 


**THIS IS GENUINE COCOA.”—Iancet. 
“Be sure and give your patients SCHWEITZER'S 
COCOATINA."’—Sir ANDREW CLARK. 


Of Grocers, Chemists, and Stores, 
Home, India and Colonies, 


SCHWEITZER’S 


PEPTO 


COCOA 
will digest anything 
and is perfectly delicious. 


“SUCH A PERFECTLY DIGESTIBLE AND 
NUTRITIVE LEVERAGE.”’—Guardian, 


In 1s. 6d. Tins only. 


Of Chemists, Stores, &e. 
Home, India and Colonies. 


SCHWEITZER’S 


DIABETES 


CHOCOLATE. 


A PERFECT CONCENTRATED FOOD and 
LUXURY fer rersens suffering from DIABETES. 


In CARTONS at is. each. 


Of Chemists, Stores, &c. 
Heme, India and Colonies, 


H. SCHWEITZER & CoO., Ltd., 
143 York Road, London, N. 





CREAT SCARCITY OF CHAMPACNE. 


Vide Morning Post, Feb. 18: 

** All round it may be stated the in- 

crease (in price) is about 20 per cent.” 
“Compare for value 


DE CREMENAY, 1900 


Grand Vin., Extra Sec. 
68 '= rer vozen Borttes. 


VEUVEVICTGIRE,1904 


Private Cuvee, Extra Dry. 
48/- rer pozen corries. 





Two admirable wines bought 

direct on the French market at 

low prices—sold to you at 
low prices. 


HATCH, MANSFIELD & Co., Ltd. 


Send for Price List. 47 PALL MALL, S.W. 


WHITSUNTIDE TOURS 
TO FRANCE, SPAIN, PORTUGAL. 
PACIFIC LINE TRANSATLANTIC MAIL STRS, 
1 l p**s | amet screw) 5,359 tons. 


JUNE Ist. 
FOR (? 10 Return Tickets valid 6 months. 
~ Mlustrated — on ae rN 
( R.M.S.P.Co.,18 Moorgate Street,E.C., 
LONDON ; "ind 32 Cockspur Street, S.W. 
LIVERPOOL THE PACIFIC STEAM 
MANCHESTER NAVIGATION COMPANY, 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR 
and Communications wpon matters of business 
should not be addressed to the Evrror, but 
to the Pusuisusr, 1 Wellington St., Strand 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
ight Dinner Wine. The quality 
this wine will be found equalto 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much igher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found ve superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with Som the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces gives usadditional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 


8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles, 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


CHAMPAGNE. 
LE DUC & CIE. 


Extra quality, 1900 84/- ®doz, 
Extra quality, 194 74/- ,, 
Special quality,194 63/- ,, 
Extra Dry - - = 56/- ” 

There has recently been a very heavy 
rise in the prices of Champagnes of all the 
best-known brands. Attentionis therefore 
specially called to the above brand as a 
first-class wine at a moderate price, which 
will bear critical comparison with any of 
them. 


Per Dozen. 
Bots. }-Bots, 


17/6 99 





Samples sent at above prices. 
Carriage paid to any Station in England 
and Wales on crders of 1 dozen bottles 
or 2 dozen half-bottles, and upwards. 


BRIDGES, ROUTH & CoO., 


(EstapiisuepD St. Michacl’s House, 
703.) Cornhill, London, E.C. 


THE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS 


PAPER-PAD (The LEADENHALL PRESS 
LTD., Publishers and Printers, 50 Leadenhall 
Street, London, E.C.) contains hairless paper, 
over which the pen slips with porfect freedom, 
Sixpence each, 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain, New 
Pocket Size, 3s, per dozen, ruled or plain, 
Authors should note that Tux LeapENHALL 
Press Lrp. cannot be responsible for the loss of 
MSS. by fire or otherwise. Duplicate copies 
should be retained. 


STICKPHAST 
PASTE 


FOR STICKING IN SCRAPS. 
APRES LE REPAS PRENEZ 
TOUJOURS UN 


COINTREAYU trripie seo. 
La plus fine des fines liqueurs 4 tous les 
meilleurs Restaurants et Hoétels. 


THE VINDICATORS OF 
SHAKESPEARE. 


Mr. G. G. GREENWOOD, M™.P., replies 
to his Critics. 











May be obtained from any Bookseller; or 
from the Publishers, Messrs. Sweeting & Co., 
4 Dyer’s Buildings, Holborn Bars, Ec. 


Svo., 38. each. 


The Manchester Courier says: “‘Let us say at 
once that we do not agree with Mr. Greenwood’s 
conclusions as set forth in his volume in the 
restatement of the problem. But his attitude 
does not in any way militate against our recogni- 
tion of his complete triumph over his opponents in 
the present work.’’ 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion, 

Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use, 





ae 
THE 


“Little Treasure” Serieg 


ee 
Cloth Boards, 6d. Paper Covers, 4d, 
A NEW BOOK FOR MOTHERS, 


KEEPERS AT HOME, 


By Mrs. THOMPSON. 


HOLIDAY PLAYS 
GIRLS. _ 
By CONSTANCE E. WAUGH, 


BEAUTIFUL SEWING. 
By JOSEPHA CRANE. Illustrates 


THE BOOK OF SI 
REMEDIES. — 
By FLORENCE STACPOOLE. 2yols 


A HEALTHY HOME 
HOW TO KEEP IT. — 


By FLORENCE STACPOOLE, 2 yols, 
In one volume, cloth boards, 1s, 


HOW TO NURSE IN OuR 
HOMES. 
By A. M. ALEXANDER. 


** One of the best and safest little guides that we 
have ever come across.”’— Hospital, 


THE LAUNDRY AT HOME. 
By K. T. PURDON. 


THE LITTLE TREASURE 
BOO 





A Selection of Poems and Hymns for 
Reading and Recitation. Edited by 
M. BRAMSTON. 

“Just the little book to give to the elder and 


more thoughtful members of a Girls’ Guild ora 
Communicants’ Class."’—Guardian, 


ON MINIATURE AND 
WINDOW GARDENING. 
By PH@BE ALLEN. 


OUR CHILDREN’S BOOK 
OF PLAYS. 
By WILHELMINA ROOPER and 
EVELYN GROGAN. Two Parts. 


OUR GIRLS’ BOOK OF 
PLAYS. 


By M. COOPER. Two Parts. 


“Well-written, amusing plays which need no 
special scenery or dresses.”"—School Guardian, 


PLAIN DIRECTIONS ON 
COOKERY. 
By ALICE MASSINGBERD. Two 
Parts. 
“A most fascinating little work.”"—Queen. 


RECITATIONS FOR 
RECREATIONS. 
Collected by Mrs. TREBECK. Two 
Parts. Complete in 1 vol., ls. 6d 


SIMPLE CONTINENTAL 
DISHES. 
By ALICE MASSINGBERD, Author 
of “Plain Directions on Cooking,” &. 


THE YOUNG STANDARD- 
BEARER RECITER. 
Edited by Mrs. BULLEY. 


THE WAY TO BE WELL 
By Mrs. F. YORKE SMITH. 
“ Every housewife should read and keep by her.” 
—Outlook. 





London: 
WELLS CARDNER, DARTON &Co. Ltd. 


8 & 4 Paternoster Buildings, 
And all Booksellers. 
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Messrs.LONGMANS & Go’s NEW LIST 


“The Perfect Spertsman,.’’—THE TIMES, 
“The great hock of the year,”’—DAILY MAIL. 


KING EDWARD VIL AS A 
SPORTSMAN. 


By ALFRED E. T. WATSON. 
With Contributions by Captain the Hon. Sir Seymour Fortescue, 
CMG. K.C.V.0., the Marquess of Ripon, G.C.V.O., Lord 
= Walsingham, Lord Ribblesdale, and Others. 
With 10 Plates in Coleur, and £2 otker Ilustiations. 
Svo. Price ONE CUINEA net. (Inland Postage 6d.) 


* *Prospectus with Illustrations sent on Application. 








———— amaneeel > nein ae , 
NEW NOVEL BY MRS. WILFRID WARD. 
% 
THE JOB SECRETARY: 
An Impression. 
By MRS. WILFRID WARD. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
[Inland Postage 4a. 
“ Qracefully written always, and neat in its happy delineations of elegant 
people, the book maintains throughout a lively interest in its enticing psycho- 
logical mystery, and is readable and enjoyable from first to last.”"—The Scotsman. 
“A very engaging piece of serious comedy. . . A short, unlaboured. 
and kindly book with a perfectly happy ending.’’—The Times. 








Napoleon I.: A Biography. 
by AUGUST FOURNIER, Professor of History in the Uni- 
versity of Vienna, Translated by A. E. Adams. With 2 
Portraits and 7 Maps. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. net. 

[Inlund postage, 6d. On Monday neat. 





Eritish Dominions: their present Com- 
mercialand Industrial Condition. By the Right 
Hon. ALFRED LYTTELTON, M.P., Sir EDMUND 
WALKER, Sir GEORGE REID, Sir WALTER HELY- 
HUTCHINSON, &e. Edited by W. J. ASHLEY, M.A., 
Hon. Ph.D. Berlin, Professor of Commerce in the Univer- 
sity of Birmingham. Crown 8vo. 6s. Gd. net. 

[Intand Postage, 4d. 


SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 
The Life of Ceerge Jcachim Coschen, 
FIRST VISCOUNT GOSCHEN. 


By the HON. ARTHUR ELLIOT. 


With Portraits and other Illustrations. 2 vols. Svo. 285s. net. 
[Inland Postage 62. 

his is a fine biography of a fine character and noble servant of England.” 
—Deily Mail, 

“This is a book which all serious politicians must read and will take pleasure 

in reading.” — Westminster Gazette, 


Big-Game Shooting in Upper Burma. 
Ry Major G. P. EVANS, Indian Army. With a Glossary of 
Burmese Words, and a Map and Photographs. 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. [Inland postage 6d, 


Marriage, Totemism, and _ Religion. 
An Answer to Critics. By the Right Hon. Lord 
AVEBURY. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. {Inland Postage 4d. 

CONTENTS: On tHe AxBsENCE OF MARRIAGE AMONGST THE 
Lowest Racers or Man.—On THE ORIGIN AND EvoLvurion 
4 Marriage—Toremism— WITCHCRAFT and Macic— 
L\ELIGION, 





“T 














The Volume for 1911 will be ready in a few days. 


The Annual Charities Register and 
Digest: being a Classified egister of 
Charities in or available for the Metropolis. 
With Index, and an introduction. 

“How to Help Cases of Distress,” by C. S. LOCH, Secretary 
to the Council of the Charity Organization Society, London. 
8vo. 5s. net. : 

[Inland postage 5d. 





New Volume for 1910. 


The Annual Register: A Review of 
Public Events at Home and Abroad for the 
year 1910. 8vo. 18s. Inland postage, 5d. 

On Monday Nezt. 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 32 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


,00KS.—F olkard’s Sailing Boat, 21s. 6d.,for7s.6d.; Wright's 
54 Life of Pater, 2 vols., 24s., for 10s. 6d.; Goethe’s Faust, large paper, illus, 
G - Ogany, 42s., for 21s.; Nettlefold’s Practical Housing, 1s.; Max Beerbohm’s 
qoucatures, 2ls., for 10s. 6d.; Geo, Eliot's Works, 21 vols., 52s, 6d., for 3fs. ; 
rer Days Spent on a Doge’s Farm, 10s. 6d., for 5s,; Letters of Queen 
on tn ans Vols. £5 36. for 25s.; Aubrey Beardsley’s Early and Later Works, 2 vols., 
ak +58. 5 Oscar Wilde’s Salome, illus. by Beardsley, 25s. If you can’t spare the 
I hi send me your old books and I'll exchange with you ; also send for Catalogue. 
to oe 100,000 Bargains on hand. If you want a beok and have failed 
NAKE it elsewhere, mii me. I am the most expert Bookfinder extant.— 
AKER’S GREAT BO KSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 











HARPER & BROTHERS. 


6s. FICTION, AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


PAWNS OF FATE. 


By the Author of “Lady Beatrix and the Forbidden Man” 
(M. A. Ross). 





A happy love story developing from a strange entanglement 
which raises questions concernirg the moral basis of society. 
It is remarkable for its shrewd, though kindly analysis of human 
motives, for its humvur, and for the variety of its characters 
and incidents. 


MISS CIBBIE CAULT ... ove .. K. L. Bosher 
THE SECRET OF THE DRACON M. L. Pendered 
FORTUNATA si wan .. Marjorie Patterson 
THE SKIPPER AND THE SKIPPED’ ... Holman Day 
CLAMOURIE - W. S. Johnson 








PRINCIPLES OF 
SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT. 


F. M. Tayior, M.E., Sc.D. 5s. net. 


This book offers a substitute for the old personal contact of 
employer and employee, now no longer possible. It is based upon 
a thoroughly scientific study of the worker at his work. The 
principles apply to small and large concerns, and wherever they 
have been introduced, immense economy bas resulted. 


A RATIONAL BANKING SYSTEM. 


H. M. P. Ecxnarpr. 7s. Gd. net. 





HARPER’S LIBRARY OF LIVING THOUGHT, 
Cloth, 2s. Ed. net; Leather, 3s. Gd. net. 
Latest issues :i— 
REVOLUTIONS OF CIVILISATION. 


Prof. W. M. Frurnpers Perris. (Ilustrated.) 


“A suggestive study of the causes of growth and decay in nations.” 


— Observer, 
NATURAL CHRISTIANITY. 
The Very Rev. the Hon. W. H. Fremanriz (Dean of Ripon), 


* An earnest and courageous book.”—Observer, 


THE BIRTH OF WORLDS AND 
SYSTEMS. 


“ Interesting and stimulating.” —Athenzum, 


(Illustrated.) Prof. A. W. Bicxrrron, 


= = — =———————S——=== a 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE 
JUNE NUMBER. 

NEW YORK HOSPITALS Robert V. Bruere 

VEGETATION IN THE DESERT Dr. E. Huntingdon 


An unpublished articlee COCKNEY TRAVELS, by 
W. M. THACKERAY. 


Illustrated by the Author’s own drawings and by the Laurence 
portrait engraved on wood by Henry Wo tr. 


Contributions by Mrs. HENRY DUDENEY, A. S. 
HARDY, RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. 


Drawings by W. HATHERELL, R.I., HOWARD PYLE, 
F, WALTER TAYLOR, &c, 


MARGARET DELAND’S Serial Story 
THE IRON WOMAN. 














HARPER & BROTHERS, 45 Albe  rle St., London, W. 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
Messrs. Duckworth & Co. have pleasure in 
announcing that Mr. Price Collier's Book on 
India and the Far East, 
‘““THE WEST IN THE EAST,” 
is published to-day, price 7s. 6d, net. (Postage 5d.) 


The Author’s very successful 


‘“ENGLAND AND THE ENGLISH,” 
will be issued on Tuesday next in a new and 
cheaper edition (17th Impression), with a fore- 
word by Lord Rosebery. Fscap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
(Postage 4d.) 





THE LETTERS AND JOURNAL OF 


COUNT CHARLES LEININGEN 


Edited by H. MARCZALI, Ph.D., Professor of History im 
the University of Budapest. 

“Students of modern European history will welcome the publication in 
English of Count Leiningen’s letters which have been so admirably edited 
by Professor Marezali. A vivid account of a camyaign of which little is 
known in this country—the Hungarian campaign against the ‘nationalities’ 
of Southern Hungary in 1848-49 . . . . a commentary on the political history 
of those turbulent years. The letters possess great literary merit, and hi 
character sketches are admirable.” —Morning Post. 


7s. 6d. net. [Postage 5d 


With Illustrations. 


AT THE BACK OF THINGS: 


ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES. By HUGH B. CHAPMAN 
(Chaplain of the Savoy). Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


Demy 8vo. 











A SUCCESSFUL FIRST NOVEL. 


THE WITCH LADDER. 
A STORY OF SOMERSET. By E. 8S. TYLEE. 6s. 


“Mr. Tylee has a great love of Somerset, a happy and admirable mastery 
of its dialect, and an intimate knowledge of the superstitions which govern 
the actions of the country folk. Racy sayings and picturesque forms of 
speech abound on every page. Highly humorous, charming, idyllic.” 

—The Spectator 





DUCKWORTH & CO., Covent Garden, London, W.C. 





HERBERT & DANIEL’S SPRING ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
GENERAL BOOTH AND THE 
SALVATION ARMY. 


By A.M. NICOL. Crown 8vo, 6/- net. This narrative will be 
read with absorbing interest and discussed throughout the world, 


AN ARTIST IN CORFU. 
By SOPHIE ATKINSON. With Fourteen Coloured Ilus- 
trations by the author. 18/- net. 
A charmingly-written narrative by a Lady Artist of her visits 
to this favoured Isle of the Mediterranean. 


OLIVER’S KIND WOMEN. 


By PHILIP GIBBS. A New Novel by the young and brilliant 
author of “The Street of Adventure.” Crown 8vo, 6/-. 
“‘ This is distinctly a novel that counts.—The World, 


ZOE. A Portrait. 
By W. F. CASEY. Crown 8vo, 6/-. 


“Tt is a capital canvas—a very Sargent of one of those doubtful women 
moving in Society. . . .”—The Manchester Guardian, 


MARTHA VINE. 
A Love Story of Simple Life, by VIOLA MEYNELL. 
Crown 8vo. 6/-. 


“* There is in it the plain, intelligent directness that most of us have loved 
in the novels of Thomas Hardy. This is a book with distinctive style and 
undoubted merit.’’—The Bookman, 


THE HERMIT OF DREAMS. 
By the Hon. Mrs. LINDSAY. With Three Drawings by 
CLAUDE SHEPPERSON. Crown 8vo, 3/6 net. 

A Book of Mystical Stories. The spirit of every one of these 
Five Stories is such as otherwise only a poet here and there has 
perceived and expressed. Readers in search of a new literary 
sensation may seek and find it in these Five Mystical Stories, 


THE PORCH OF PARADISE. 
An Allegorical Poem by ANNA BUNSTON. Cr. 8vo, 3/6 net, 


“There can be no question of the beauty of thought on every page allied to 
verse that sings iteell."-—-Evening Standard, 


HERBERT & DANIEL, 21, MADDOX STREET, W. 


; 





NASH’S _ 


NEW 6s. FICTION. 


a 
A New Romance by the author of “ Maye" 


THE 
BEWILDERED 
BRIDE 


By Randal Charlton. 


“Their characters have the breadth and the detachment, their 
speech and manners the distinction, of the Jane Austen days,” 
—The Bystander. 

“It is the exquisite charm of Amy and the poetic youth of 
Harry that give the delicate, romantic charm to the story,” 

—The Observer, 








A Good “First Novel.” 


THE MARRIAGE MAZE 


By O. Lethbridge and G. Fitzgerald, 


“*The Marriage Maze’ is a clever and suggestive picce of 
work. It has freshness and point. ... . The interest is genuine 
and continuous.”—Morning Leader, 





THE SWING OF THE PENDULUM 
By X. M. Boulestin and Francis Toye 


YOUNG MR. GIBBS By Mrs. Victor Rickard 


THORPE’S WAY By Morley Roberts 





An Historical Romance of Naples in the 
days of Lady Hamilton. 


THE SPLENDID SINNER 


By Arthur Lambton. 


« An excellent story, full of movement and atmosphere.” 
—Daily Ezpress. 
“Excellent ....a book to be devoured.—Sunday Times. 





A Powerful New Novel. 


DOUBLE LIVES 


By Francis Gribble. 
** Double Lives’ is quite a notable effort.”—The Globe. 


“ Mr. Gribble’s real achievement is his picture of the inconstant 
hero.”—Daily News. 





N.B.—May Sinclair’s Great Novel, “The Divine 
Fire,” is now published in Nash’s 2s. Novel 
Series. Reviewing it on publication, “The 
Outlook” said it was “A novel to read, and 
what is more, to keep and read again.” 


At all Bookshops and Libraries. 





———— 


EVELEIGH NASH, 


PUBLISHER, LONDON. 
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Macmillan’s New Books. 
Vols. Vil. and VIil. Ready next Tuesday. 


THE HARRY FURNISS 


Centenary Edition of the 


Works of Thackeray. 


With 500 new Plates, and Artist’s Preface to each volume by 

ARRY FURNISS, over 1500 of the Original Illustrations, and 
a Niographical Introductions by LEWIS MELVILLE. Limited 
t 500 copies. In 20 Vols. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net per volume. Orders 
will only be taken for complete sets. To be issned two volumes 


thly. ; 
- 7. Illustrated Prospectus with specimen pages on application, 


New and Cheaper Edition in One Volume. 


Modern Egypt. 


By THE EARL OF CROMER. 
With Portrait and Map. 8vo. ‘7s. 6d. net. 
Volume Il. Just Published. 


The Herkomers. By Sir 
HERKOMER, C.V.O., R.A., D.C.L. LL.D., &e, 
trations. In 2 vols. Vol. II. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
Previously published: Vol. I. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Agonists. A Trilogy of God 
and Man (Minos King of Crete. Ariadne 
in Naxos. The Death of Hippolytus) by 
MAURICE HEWLE'TT, Author of “The Forest Lovers,” 
&. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 

Volume Jil, Just Published. 


Lollardy and the Reformation 
in England. An Historical Survey. By JAMES 
GAIRDNER, C.B., LL.D., D.Litt. Vol. III. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
#,* Previously published: Vols. I. and IT. 21s, net. 


The Religious Experience of the 
Roman People from the Earliest Times to 
the Age of Augustus. The Gifford Lectures for 
1909-10, delivered in Edinburgh University. By W. WARDE 
FOWLER, M.A. 8vo. 12s. net. 


The Golden Bough: a Study in 


Magic and Religion. By J. G. FRAZER, D.C.L. 


HUBERT VON 
With Illus- 


LL.D. Litt.D. In 6 Parts. Third Edition. 8vo. 
Part Il. TABOO AND THE PERILS OF THE SOUL. 
lvol. 10s. net. 


Third Edition entirely Rewritten and much Enlarged. 
Mendelism. py Prof. R. C. PUNNETT, Fellow of 
Gonville and Caius College. Third Edition. With Portrait. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
NEW Gs. NOVELS. 
Members of the Family. A Story 


of the Western Plains. By OWEN WISTER, 
Author of “The Virginian.” [June 2nd, 


The Unknown’ God. By PUTNAM 
WEALE, Author of “The Human Cobweb,” &c, 


Nina. By ROSALINE MASSON, 


Trevor Lordship. 


A Love Story. By Mrs. 
HUBERT BARCLAY. , ’ 





Divine Transcendence and its Re- 
flection in Religious Authority. An Essay. By 
J.R. ILLINGWORTH, M.A., D.D. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


The Trial of our Faith and other 
Papers. By THOMAS HODGKIN, D.C.L. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
net, 


Aspects of the Holy Communion. 
By the Rev. J. I. LEVENS, M.A. Crown 870. 5s. net. 

Aspects of Islam. py puNcAN B. MAC. 
DONALD, M.A.,D.D. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. net, 


A Short History of Ethics, Greek 
and Modern. By REGINALD A. P. ROGERS, Fellow 
and Tutor of Trinity College, Dublin. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


The Psychology of Education. 
sy J. WELTON, M.A., Professor of Education in the Univer 
sity of Leeds. 8yo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Educational Values. zy WM. CHANDLER 
BAGLEY. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO. LTD. LONDON. 








MR. JOHN LANE'’S LIST. 
THE LAND OF TECK 


AND ITS SURROUNDINGS. By the Rev. S. 
Baring-Gould. With 55 Illustrations reproduced from 


unique originals in possession of H.S.H. the Duke of Teck and 
from drawings by the Author. 10s. 6d. net. 


“A book of warm, rich life and gallant adventure . « , half-brother to 
Scott’s ‘ Tales of a Grandfather.’ ”’—Evening Standard, 


THE SPEAKERS OF THE HOUSE 
OF COMMONS from the Earliest Times to 


the Present Day, with a Topographical Account of 
Westminster and a Retrospect of the principal Constitu- 
tional Changes during Seven Centuries. By A. 1. Dasent. 
With over 100 Portraits. 21s. net, 


THE NELSONS OF BURNHARMI 
THORPE : A Record of Lord Nelson’s Family 


compiled from Unpublished Letters and Note Books, 
1787-1843. By M. Eyre Matcham. With 17 Illus- 





trations. 16s. net. 
AN IRISH BEAUTY OF THE 
REGENCY: Compiled from the Unpublished 


Journals of the Hon. Mrs. Calvert, 1789-1822. 
Warrenne Blake. With 17 Illustrations. 


THE MOTHER OF GOETHE : 
FRAU AJA: By Margaret Reeks. With 18 Illus- 
trations. 10s. 6d. net. 

MY BALKAN TOUR: 

An Account of Some Journeyings and Adventures in the 
Near East—Bosnia and Herzegovina, Dalmatia, Croatia and 
Montenegro. By Roy Trevor. With a Map, and upwards 
of 100 illustrations from Photographs taken by the Author. 
21s. net. 


LADY CHARLOTTE SCHREIBER’S 
JOURNALS : Confidences of a Collector of 


Ceramics and Antiques throughout Europe, 1869 to 1885. 
Edited by Montague Guest, with Annotations by Egan 
Mew. With upwards of 100 Illustrations. 2 vols. 42s. net. 


SECRET SOCIETIES AND THE 
FRENCH REVOLUTION. 3y una 


Birch. 5s. net. 


MASSENET AND HIS OPERAS. 


By Henry T. Finck. 5s. net. 


FRANZ LISZT AND HIS MUSIC. 


By Mrs. 
16s. net. 


By Arthur_Hervey. 4s. 6d. net. 

HYLLUS: 
A Dramatic Poem. By Ralph Cheever Dunning. 
5s. net. 


THE SILVER AGE: 


A Dramatic Poem. By A. E. J. Legge. 3s. 6d. net. 





SOME SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


SAM'S KID. 
OTHER LAWS. 
NONSENSE NOVELS (3s. Gd. net). 


Stephen Leacock 


THE NEW MACCHIAVELLI. 


H. G. wells 


THE VALLEY OF REGRET. 


Adelaide 


PHYLLIS IN MIDDLEWYCH. 
Margaret Westrup 
Author of “ Elizabeth's Children.” 


F. E. Mills-Young 





John Parkinson 








Holt 








THE BODLEY HEAD: LONDON & NEW YORK. 
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Mr. Murray’s New Books. 
REMINISCENCES OF A PARISIAN 


(DOCTEUR POUMIES DE LA SIBOUTIE). UNDER SIX 
SOVEREIGNS, TWO REVOLUTIONS, AND A REPUBLIC. 
1789-1863. Translated by LADY THEODORA DAVIDSON. 
Demy Svo. 10s. 6d. net. 

These memoirs cover one of the most troublous periods of French history— 
Docteur Poumis de la Siboutie’s span of three score years and ten was lived 
under Louis XVI, Napoleon I, Louis XVIII, Charles X, Louis-Philippe, the 
Republic and Napoleon III. He was one of those people who not only see 
everything, but are able to grasp the significance of each event as it happens. 
He had a genius for gossip and a truly marvellous knack of being on the spot 
whenever anything happened, 


INDIA, By SIR THEODORE MORISON, K.C.LE., Author 
of “The Industrial Organization of an Indian Province.” 
Demy 8vo. 5s. net. 

The author describes the economic condition of India as it was in the past 
and as it is. He draws an interesting parallel between the industrial con- 
ditions of modern India and those prevalent in Europe prior to the Industrial 
Revolution. He discusses the constitution of the village, its isolation and 
economic indeyendence: customary and competitive rents, the indebtedness of 
the peasantry in India and in Europe, and the decay of the old handicrafts; 
he devotes a chapter to Fumines. 


TRADE & THE NATIONAL IDEAL. 


By M. H.G, GOLDIE. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


This work examines Great Britain’s industrial progress towards the National 
Ideal, and explains why that progress demands universal military service, a 
new Aliens Act, and a revised Small Holdings Act. The book, being largely 
intended for readers unversed in political economy, shows that the capital of 
workmen and of employers are equally necessary, Amongst other questions 


deait with are the effects of taxation on industrial progrees, the relations of . 


employers and workmen, and the increased production of British-grown foods. 


JAPANESE POETRY. 


By BASIL HALL CHAMBERLAIN, Emeritus Professor of 
Japaness and Philology in the Imperial University of Tokyo. 
Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


This volame gives in popular form some idea of the development of standard 
Japanese poetry from its beginnings, The Iyrics of the earlier age and the 
mediaeval Dramas are freely rendered into flowing English verse. The curious 
Epigrams of more modern times—tiny poems each complete within the limits 
of seventeen syllables—are explained in detail, because considered ag the 
ultimate anc most characteristic }roduct of the Japanese mind, 


iVOR. 


A ROMANCE OF NORTH DEVON AND THE ISLAND OF 
LUNDY. (Founded on Facts). By GEORGE HANSBY 
RUSSELL. Author of “Grit,” “Under the Sjambok,” “On 
Commando,” &c. 6s. 


New Volume of Sermons by His Grace THE ARCHBISHOP OF 
CANTERBURY. 


CAPTAINS & CORMIRADES IN THE 


FAITH. SERMONS, HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL. 
By RANDALL THOMAS DAVIDSON, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 


CORNHILL. 


For JUNE. Price One Shilling. 
CONTENTS. 

The Case of Richard Meynell. Chapters 11-12, By Mars. 
Humeury Warp. 

Dear Old Cecil. By His Honour Jupax Parry. 

The Keys of all the Creeds. By Masor G. F. MacMunn, p.s.0- 

‘Lop Ears.’ By Dororuea Deakin. 

The Two Novelists: A Letter from Thackeray. By Frora 
Masson. 

In the Val d’Or. By C. Hotmes Cavrtey. 

The Leaves of the Tree.—Henry Bradshaw. By Arruur 
C. Benson. . 

The Lost Iphigenia. Chapters 
AaGnrs AND Egerton Cast. 

At the Sign of the Plough.—I. Sm Watrer Scorr. By 
Anprew Lane.—II. R. L. Srevenson. By Sm Arruvur 
QuiLiER-Coucn. 


London : SMITH, ELDER & Co. 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 





21-23. 


(Conclusion). By 








HAVE YOU A BOOKPLATE? 
We can design and engrave a bookplate to incorporate your own ideas, crest 
motto, etc. Artistic and original work, from 17s. 6d. Specimens sent free. 
Henry G, Ward. 49 Gt. Portland Street, London, W. 


From Wells Gardner, Darton &Co.’s List 


A New Series of Copyright Novels. 
THE WHITE LIBRARY. ::. each, cloth, gilt back, 


1. A PRINCESS OF THE GUTTER. 
By L. T. Mxapz. (4th Edition) 

2. THREE GIRLS IN A FLAT. 
By Erne: F. Heppuz. (8rd Edition) 


3. MARY GIFFORD, M.B. 
By L. T. Meapr. 
_ In this new form the books are conveniently ligh: pocket 
printed and bound, in style fit for inclusion je om = Fan om first =a 
volumes are now ready, and will be followed at intervals by others, = 


THE BALL AND THE CROSs. 
By G. K. Cursrzerton. Second Issue. Price 6s. 


“Far more good solid work than in of Mr, esterton’ i 
in fiction.”—Pall Mall Gazette. _ te ~ 


“* Mr. Chesterton has done nothing else so good.""—Morning Leader, 


THE DOG LOVER’S BOOK. 
. Pictured by Epwin Noss, R.B.A. 

With Preface by Mayor Ricuarpson. Cloth 15s. net 
oui } ow ee in — produced by chromo-lithography, Deside 

erous small illustrations in rd whit 
- parative sizes of dogs, eT er 
The most delightful book on ‘man’s best friend’ that we have seen this 
many a year. A most original and scholarly account of the different breeds ol 
watch dogs, sporting dogs, and house dogs, with a fund of by no means 

hackneyed anecdote, and a leavening of humour throughout."’—Morning Post, 


THE SLOWCOACH. 
By E. V. Lucas. Illustrated in colours by M. V. Waxes inoue, 
Cloth 6s. 


All those who are making plans for their holidays should read the raven 
experiences through some of the counties of England in Mr. Lucas’ fassindling 


volume 


“A most delightful story, and we recommend it with all our heart.”"—Spectator, 








An Outdoor Book for Boys. 
A BOOK OF DISCOVERIES. 


By Joun Masrrietp. Author of “Caprarn Maroarsgr,” &e, 
Profusely illustrated by Gorpon Brown, R.I. Cloth 6s, 
_ No.boy after reading this most interesting volume can fail to make use of 
his powers of observation to read in the present the history of the past. 
“It contains a wealth of information on all sorts of subjects that the boy 
wants to know about. It is indeed a delightful volume.”’—Truth. 


WELLSGARDNER, DARTON, & Co., Ltd.,3and 4, Paternoster 
Buildings, E.C., and 44 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 








Don’t imagine that a GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF 
INVESTMENTS is a mechanical and scientific means of 
eliminating risks. 

It DOESN’T ELIMINATE 25% OF THE TOTAL RISKS ofa 
4}% security, and for a 6% investment scheme geographical 
distribution is a negligeable factor. 

Success in investing now and always DEPENDS ON YOUR 
JUDGMENT OF A SOUND STOCK. 

If you are wise you will stick to railway stocks, because they 
alone can bo minutely investigated. 

This investigation can be best carried out with the aid of 


The Universal Railway 
Manual, 1911. 


Octavo, 74 by 5. Limp Covers. 
Edited by Capt. L. E. HOPKINS, R.E. 


Indian State Railways. 


Contains the Essential Statistics of finance and traffic for the last ten 
years of nearly one hundred railways in four continents, as well as 
short analyses or Valuations of their stocks; a guide to use of sta 
tistics; Specially Drawn Maps showing every system on a new plan 





No other Publication in the world gives all these particulars 
in one handy volume with all useless matter eliminated. 





PRESS NOTICES. 


Scotsman.—" Well ordered, well indexed, and supplemented by an instructive 
series of charts, it cannot but prove useful in stockbroking offices and elsewhere 
where investments in railway securities are under consideration.” 

Times.— Of much service to investor and student as a handy conspectus of 
railway economics, focussing, tabulating, and elucidating the available informs 
tion in a concise but comprehensive manner.”’ 

Truth.—“ The editor is to be congratulated upon a work which is in its 
unique, and which should take its place as a otanhand guide for investors in rail. 
way securities, whether English, North American, South American, or Indian. 

(Many other equally favourable notices have been published.) 


PRICE 7/6 net. - = From all Booksellers. 





The Society of Railway Stockholders, 





Effingham House, Arundel! Street, Strand, W.C. 
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MY LIFE 


RICHARD 


WAGNER 


In Two Volumes, Sis. Gd. net. 


GRAPH :— f 
ean Swedmicable, entirely faithful English version. .. 


No number of extracts can give a complete idea of the immense 


interest, and even charm, of the book itself, which, if it does not throw any very new light upon the period of history dealt 
with is yet of great value. Moreover, in its freshness and vigour of language it is infinitely easier to read than almost any other 
of Wagner’s numerous writings. Unadorned veracity. It is a book full of delights that will appeal to many a reader who is nob 
at all a mere musician, in virtue of its singularly human qualities.” 


NEWS :— 5 RS 
Dae extraordinarily vivid, detailed, romantic. 


Wonderful is really the term to apply to the first volume, for it is a singular 


and convincing picture not only of the young Wagner's struggles, but of the struggles of young Germany, awakening to its 
consciousness as a nation. And Wagner does not in the least spare himself. He relates with the utmost clearness the mis- 
demeanours and the crimes of his violent and ungoverned boyhood. ..... He was a daemonic man of action, whose enormous 


efforts have been felt throughout all the Western world.” 
DAILY CHRONICLE :— 


“The book is simply indispensable and supersedes a!l the amiable biographies written by intensely respectful devotees. It is 
frank where they are obscure. We are spared none of Wagner's chronic and sordid indebtedness, which he discharged if he 
escaped being sold up, by incurring greater debts. ...... In no other biography does the indomitable spirit of the man—to say 


nothing of his tireless industry—come out so clearly as in this, 


where the revelation is unconscious. Persecution and defeat were 


his daily food. Yet he was never beaten. We have said enough to indicate the prime importance of a most remarkable book.” 


DAILY MAIL :— 


“There are ten thousand details to excite the musician’s interest or the interest of all save the frigid few who can resist the 


fascination of the man’s prodigious personality. ...... 
starvation at Paris.” 
DAILY GRAPHIC :— 


There are dark pages telling of the years of hack-work and semi- 


“The autobiography is full of new material. On every phase of Wazner’s careor fresh and vivid light is thrown, and with regard . 
to certain points of his life-history it will be necessary entirely to reconsider our estimate of the man and his actions. The tragie 


days of Wagner’s early s*>” 
the unique charm and i ter ::> of this wonderful book.” 





The JAPANESE LETTERS of LAFCADIO HEARN _ - Elizabeth Bisiand. 


Sir WILLIAM BUTLER: - . 
Sir FREDERICK HAINES - ° 
From HAUSALAND to EGYPT - . 
ACROSS the ROOF of the WORLD 

SIXTINE ROME - - - ° 
The DOCTOR’S DILEMMA - . 
EDUCATION & MR. EDMOND HOLMES. 
WHAT IS AND WHAT MIGHT BE. 


A Study of Education in General and Elementary Education 
in Particular. By EDMOND HOLMES. 4/6 net. 


NIETZSCHE and ART. 
Crown 8vo., 4/6 net. 
A. M. Ludovici in this book gives a new answer to the 
terrogatory—-WHAT S ART? 


ADVENTURE, SPORT, AND TRAVEL ON 
THE TIBETAN STEPPES. An Account of 
the Travels of C. H. Mears and J. A. Brooke. By W.N. 
FERGUSSON. With over 80 Illustrations. Royal 8vo. 
163. net. 

“The ground covered by Mr. Fergusson’s book is much greater than the 
routes followed by Baker, and as Mr, Fergusson has had the advantage of 
residing in the country for years, he is able to add much information, especially 
about the people (the Lolos) to what was known before.” —Times, 





New Book by HAVELOCK ELLIS. 
THE WORLD OF DREAMS. 
Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
‘*Mr, Havelock Ellisis profound in his analysis, daring in his imagi- 


nation, pouring light upon his subject from innumerable fields of 
culture, alw ays suggestive, always fascinating to read.”—Daily News. 





First edition nearly exhausted. 
Second edition in the Press. 
CORRUPTION AND REFORM IN 
HUNGARY : Astudy of electoral practice. By R. W. 
SETON-WATSON, D.Litt. (“Scotus Viator”). 4s. 6d. net. 
“The author does not theorize or dogmatize. He simply cites facts on un- 
impeachable authority.”"—Morning Post. 
x The full extent of the intimidation, corruption, and violence exercised can 
duly be appreciated after reading Mr. Seton-Watson’s profoundly interesting 
experiences.” — Manchester Guardian. 


SHEPHERDS OF BRITAIN. Their Life, Flocks, 
and Dogs. Edited by ADELAIDE L. J. GOSSET. With 
60 Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 
“The book is very good indeed, with the odour of heather and wild mint in 
it, while elsewhere it is breezy as the downs and the open expanses of the low- 
ly:ag moors.” —Glasyow Herald, 


THE CORNER OF HARLEY STREET 
Being some familiar Correspondence of PETER HARDING, 
M.D. 4/6 net. 

1 Corner of Harley Street’ is a fair criticism,a complete defence 
and some high praise of the doctoring trade; ... the casual and unla 
utterance of a broad mind, the expression of a nature receptive, observant, 
as and humorous. +... The minute I saw the book I knewI shoukl love 
t, So I have read it, and now Iam going to read it again,”— Punch. 











London: CONSTABLE & CO., Ltd., ro Orange Street, W.C. 


rgles in Paris when his fortunes reached their lowest ebb are described with piteous realism ..... . 
12/- net. 
- - - An Autobiography. 16/- net. 
- . - Robert S. Rait. 10/6 net. 
. - - Dr. Karli Kumm. 16/- net. 
- ° - P. T. Etherton. 16,- net 
- - - J. A. F. Orbaan. 7/6 net. 
- - - Bernard Shaw. 6/- 


NEW SIX SHILLING FICTION. 
A really pretty story of a romantic motor tour, by the Author of 

“The Altar Stairs,” ete. 

THE HONOURABLE PEGGY. 

G. B. Lancaster. 





A New Volume of clever stories of the SHERLOCK HOLMES 
of India. 

THE ACHIEVEMENTS OF JOHN CAR- 

RUTHERS. Sir Edmund C. Cox, 


A New Romantic Historieal Story of Love and War. 
THE MARRIAGE OF BARBARA, 
Frankfort Moore. uthor of “The Jessamy Bride,”ete. 


Two novels by new authors attracting great attention. 


GEOFFREY SANCLAIR. Horace Caradoc. 


“The whole book isa suceess . . . there isa Disraelian touch about it.” 
Daily Telegraph. 





MRS. ELMSLEY. Hector Munro. 

‘“‘Mr. Munro has constructed the social world of his story with a truly 
Balzacian attention to detail. We hail gladly such sound and conscientious 
work,” —Trmes, 





A new story by the Author of “The Log of a Cowboy.” 
WELLS BROTHERS. Andy Adams. 
** One of the most aceurate, thrilling and cutertaining Western stories which 
has ever appeared.” 


VITTORIA VICTRIX: W. E. Norris, 
**A good story . . a book that does not contain a dull page oo @ 
eminently readable boox.”—Daily Mail, 








Another delightful and human story by the Author of 
“The Professional Aunt.” 


PEOPLE OF POPHAM. Mrs. George Wemyss. 
“‘ A wonderfully pretty story... . 80 sweet a tale.""—Country Life. 
“ A graceful, mamerty, and most witty book.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“A real addition to that class of book of which Cranford is the classie 
exemplar.” —The Spectator. 





The author of “The Eight Guests’ ” latest powerful story. 


THE BROKEN PHIAL. Percy White. 
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Messrs. RIVINGTONS’ HISTORICAL BOOKS 





A GENERAL SKETCH OF POLITICAL 
HISTORY FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES. 
By ARTHUR D. INNES, Author of “England under the 
Tudors,” “A School History of England,” &c. Crown 8vo, 
with Maps, 6s. [Just Published. 
“ Asa whole it presents a well-constructed picture of the vast structure of 
»litical history as it has develo out of the primitive wae of pre- 


nistoric times down to the highly complex societies of to- 
—Glasgow Herald. 


AN OUTLINE OF BRITISH HISTORY. 
By ARTHUR D. INNES. Crown 8vo. [In July, 1911. 


Contents: Section I. Political Outline to 1558—The Anglo-Saxon 
System—Feudalism—The Growth of Towns—The Rural Pop- 
ulation—Industry and Commerce under the Tudors—The 
Great Transition—Mediwval English Literature. 


Section II.—Political Outlines, 1558-1760—Imperial Expansion— 
Ireland—Scotland—Capital and Commerce—Town and Country 
and the Poor Law—National Finance—The Elizabethan Age— 
The Age of Puritanism—tThe Era of Rationalism. 

Section III.—Political Outlines, 1760-1910—Ireland—Colonial 
Expansion—India—The Industrial Revolution—Laissez Faire 
S‘at2 Intervention—Combination—Literature under George— 
ILI. and George IV.—The Victorian Era. 


JUNIOR BRITISH HISTORY. 
Small Feap. 8vo. With Maps. 
By ARTHUR D. INNES. 


An ELEMENTARY HISTORY of ENGLAND 
For the use of the Lower Forms of Schools. 
By CYRIL RANSOME, M.A., late Professor of Modern His- 
tory, Yorkshire College, Victoria University. Small fcap. 8vo, 
with Maps and Plans, 1s. 9d. 


[In the press. 


[AN ILLUSTRATED HISTORY 


ENG 
For Upper and Middle Forms of Schools and bm 


working for the Oxford and Cambri Local simils 
Examinations. sr = 
By W. 8S. ROBINSON, M.A., Author of “ A Short History of 
Greece” and “A Short History of Rome.” Crown 8yo with 
numerous Illustrations and Maps. One Volume. 3s, 6d, Or 
in Two Periods :— “ 
Period I.—To End of Commonwealth, 1660, 2, 
Period II.—To Edward VII., 1807. 2s. 
“*The ch teristic which disti ishes it fi 
class is the exosilent series of illustrations and mens tke Somme 
ture of the period receiving special attention. Teachers may with com 
fidence adopt Mr. Robinson's book for class work, as tt contains all that should be 
expected of schoolboys.’’—Athenzum, 


THE STORY OF ENGLAND. 
A History for Junior Forms. By W. S. ROBINSON, MA 
Author of “An Illustrated History of England.” : 
Crown 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, Maps, and Plang, 
In Four Parts. 


Part I.—From Early Times to 1272 2s, 
Part II.—1272 to 1603. 2s. 

Part III.—1603 to 1760. {In July, 191), 
Part IV.—1760 to 1910. [In Preparation, 


Stories and picturesque description have, where possible, been used 
to fix important events in the mind, without breaking the continuity 
of the history ; the personality of leading men has been dwelt on, 
while unimportant names have been omitted as far as clearness 
allows ; sometimes past events have been linked with some familiar 
feature of the present day, a building, an institution, anything that 
the young are likely to know, thus the iearner works from the known 
to the unknown, instead of being plunged straight away into the 
unknown, 


NOTES ON BRITISH HISTORY. 


Dealing with the leading events of European History, the grea\ 
inventions of the Middle Ages, and the geographical discoveries of the 


Sixteenth Century. 
By WILLIAM EDWARDS, M.A., Head Master of the 
Middlesbrough High School. Crown 8vo. In Four Parts:— 
Part t+ anes Times to Richard III, 1485. 
. ne 


AN ADVANCED HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


For Upper Forms of Schools and Colleges. 
By CYRIL RANSOME, M.A. One vol., Crown 8vo, with 
Maps and Plans, 7s. 6d. Or in two periods :— 


Period I. To Elizabeth, 1603. 4s. 
Period II. To Edward VII, 1910. 4s. 


PERIODS 0F EUROPEAN HISTORY 
General Editor—ARTHUR HASSALL, M.A, 
Student of Christ Church, Oxford. 
In Eight Volumes, crown 8vo, 6s. net each, 
The Complete Set, £2 8s. net. 


Part II.—The Beginning of Modern History, 148 
to 1660. 2s. net. 

Part III.—From the Restoration to the Treaty of 
Versailles, 1660 to 1783. 2s. net. 

Part IV.—From the Treaty of Versailles to the 
Death of Queen Victoria, 1783 to 1%. 
4s. 6d. net. 

These Notes comply, toa considerable extent, with the suggestions 


as to the teaching of History contained in the recent circular of the 
Board of Education. 


JUNIOR BRITISH HISTORY NOTES. 
By the same Author. Crown 8vo. In Four Parts, 
Part I—B.C. 55 to A.D. 1485, 1s. net. 
Part II.—1485 to 1660. 1s. net. 
Part III.—1660 to 1783. is. net. 
Part IV.—1783 to 1901. 2s. net. 


A CLASS BOOK ON ENGLISH HISTORY. 
For the use of Upper Forms of Schools, Training Colleges, 
Army, Intermediate, and Oxford and Cambridge Local 
and similar Examinations. With Lists of Important Dates, 
Subjects for Class, Blackboard Illustrations, Chief Names, 
Notes and Index. 

By ARTHUR HASSALL, M.A. 
With Maps and Plans, 


In use at Oxford, Cambridge, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen, 
Dublin, Belfast, Winchester, Westminster School, Manchester, 
Nottingham, Lancaster, Wigan, Blackpool, Newcastle, Hull, Bradford, 
Leeds, Carlisle, Liverpool, Sherborne, Durham, Pembroke, Birming- 
ham,: Bath, Bristol, Taunton, Exeter Plymouth, Canterbury, 
Southampton, Ramsgate, Leicester, Woodbridge, Kidderminster, 
Rochdale, Brecon, Bury St. Edmunds, Cardiff, Swansea, Carmarthen, 
Barry, Ebbw Vale, Porth, Wantage, Brockley, Wrexham, Newport, 
in India and Australia, and in Pupil Teachers’ Centres, etc., and by 
the London County Council. 


A FIRST HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
By MRS. CYRIL RANSOME, Small fcap. 8vo, with numer 
ous Illustrations, 2s. 6d. 

In use at Winchester, Rugby, Clifton, Durham, Bishop Auckland, 
Cheltenham, Cargilfeld, erborne, Oxford, Leeds, Newcastle, 
Cheshire, Brighton, Reading. Torquay, Nuneaton, Croydon, East- 
bourne, Malvern, Bedford, Wantage, Cape Town, etc. 

«In its comprehensiveness,’ accuracy, and sequence of events, we have sce 
no elementary compilation to equal it,”"—Aberdeen Daily Journal, 


No such attempt to place the History of Europe in a compre- 

hensive, detailed, and readable form before the English public has 

previously been made, and the series forms a valuable continuous 
Listory of Mediwval and Modern Europe. 


Period 1.—The Dark Ages, 476-918. 
By C. W. C. OMAN, M.A., Chichele Professor of Modern 
History in the University of Oxford. 
Period 2.—The Empire and the Papacy, 918-1273. 
By T. F. TOUT, M.A., Professor of Medieval and Modern 
History in the University of Manchester. 
Period 3.—The Close of the Middle Ages, 1273-1494, 
By B. LODGE, M.A., Professor of History at the University 
of Edinburgh. 
Period 4.—Europe in the Sixteenth Century, 1494-1598. 
By A. H. JOHNSON, M.A., Historical Lecturer to Merton, 
Trinity, and University Colleges, Oxford. 
Period 5.—The Ascendancy of France, 1598-1715. 
By H. 0. WAKEMAN, M.A., late Fellow of All Souls’ College, 
Oxford. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d 





Period 6.—The Balance of Power, 1715-1789. 
By ARTHUR HASSALL, M.A. 


Period 7.—-Revolutionary Europe, 1789-1815. 
By H. MORSE STEPHENS, M.A., Professor of History at the 
University of California, U.S.A. 
Period 8.—Modern Europe, 1815-1899. 


By W. ALISON PHILLIPS, M.A., formerly Senior Scholar at 
St. John’s College, Oxford. 








RIVINGTONS ; 34 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 
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